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FRAUD. 

Messrs. Harper & Broruers are in- 
formed that persons falsely representing 
themselves to be ayents for Harper's Pe- 
riodicals are soliciting subscriptions to 
Harper’s Wexkiy, Harper's Maga- 
zinez, Harper's Bazar, and Harper’s 
Youne Propte, at unauthorized rates, 
giving receipts in the name of Harrgr & 
Broruers. 

To prevent the loss of money by such 
misrepresentations, it is requested that in 
purchasing from parties assuming to rep- 
resent Hanrer & Broruers, payment be 
made by Bank Draft or Post-office Money- 
Order, payable to the order of Harper & 
Brotuens, Vew York. 


“ The problem of furnishing a satisfactory illustrated 
magazine for children is solved by Harrrr’s Youna 
Peorie.”—New York Commercial Advertiser. 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iiiustratep Werk Ly. 





In the current number, issued June 9, favorite 
authors are well represented in fiction. Mr. Da- 
VID Ker Carries his two sailor-boys Sorward on 
their “Into Unknown Seas,” Mr. Kirk 
Muwrok fe//s the story of the“ Red Rangers,” and 
Mrs. Littix contributes a charming little article 
on the 

“DAUGHTERS OF THE 
WALES,” 


voyage 


PRINCE OF 


in addition to an installment of “ Rolf House,” 
which is now drawing to a close. 

Both articles are very handsomely illustrated, that 
on the Daughters of the Prince of Wales having 
a very taking drawing by T. pe THutsreup, show- 
ing the young princesses in their four-in-hand pony 
phaeton 

“ Flowers of History” is the title of a very in- 
teresting article by AGNES Carr SaGe. 
contributor shows an ingenious way to make a 
hammoc.: out of a barrel. 


A young 


SUBSCRIPTION Price, $2 00 PER YEAR. 


A specimen copy of Harrrr’s Youne Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage 
SLND , 


A SUMMER STORY BY BRET HARTE. 

Beginning with the number for June 13, Har- 
per’s WEEKLY will publish, in four installments, 
“ Marusa,” a summer story by Brer Harte The 
scene of the story is laid in California, of which 
Mr. Harte may be said to be the literary discov- 
erer, and the sharp contrast between the traditions 
of the old Spanish domination and the invasion of 
the modern American makes a picluresque setting 
for some of Mr. Harrr’s most interesting and sue- 
ce ssful character studies. * Maruja” is Silly il. 
lustrated from spirited designs by Mr. R. Catron 
W oopviLue. 
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DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW 
SERIAL STORY. 


A new serial story of thrilling dramatic interest, 
brilliantly illustrated by C. 8. Reinnart, entitled 
“FIRST PERSON SINGULAR,” 
by the popular novelist Davin Curistig Murray, 
author of “Joseph's Coat,” “ Coals of Fire,” 
“Val Strange,” “ Hearts,” “ A Model Father,” 
etc., will shortly be begun in Harrer’s Bazar. 





(Our next number will contain a Parrern- 
sneer SuppLement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapiks’ 
and Cuitpeéen’s Beach and Barninac Dressxs; 
Cioaks and Hats, Sea-sipe and Country Tor- 
LeTTes ; Summer Bonners and Wrarrinas; Bead 
Collars, Clothes-pin Aprons, Lingerie, Embroidery 
Putterns, etc., etc. with choice literary and artistic 
attractions, 

AMULETS. 
ty a time of general apprehension and al- 
most of expectation of the worst, there 
is nothing surer to bring the worst to pass 
than anything approaching panic. 

The fact of panic is itself a great disturb- 
er of the general health, and of all that at- 
mosphere of health made by the knowledge 
of a healthy neighborhood. It excites the 
nerves to a point where the reaction from 
the overstrain creates liability to the de- 
pression of the system, for the nerves seem 
to be in a measure subtile controllers of the 
bodily well-being, still dark and mysterious 
as they are to those who search into the hid- 
den things of nature. Few things are more 
to be feared than fear itself; it has almost 
as poisonous an effect as poison ; it tyrannizes 
over the circulatory system; it arrests di- 
gestion; it disturbs the brain. It is scarce- 

















ly more ill to have the plague than to fear 
the plague. Lepers hide themselves, and 
various illnesses, such, for instance, as the 
itch—possibly because people are wont to 
avoid those having them—are concealed 
when suffered, as if they carried some dis- 
grace with them. But fear is disgrace itself. 
The coward is as irresponsible as he is idiotic, 
and often, with his masterless brain to mis- 
lead him, runs into the very thing he would 
avoid. And then, too, fear itself is conta- 
gious, 

It is perfectly well understood that on all 
occasions where the public health is threat- 
ened, when fear is allowed sway till it be- 
comes panic, the fear is very apt not to 
be groundless. Quite possibly the fear is 
fonnded on the knowledge that the condi- 
tions precedent are such as to countenance 
the trouble imminent; but just as often 
it is the mere sublimation of crazy imagin- 
ings from which judgment has loosed her 
hold. And it is equally well understood 
that those who have never encouraged fear 
in such crises are the ones who most fre- 
quently come off scot-free, whom the dan- 
ger does not approach nor the calamity de- 
stroy. 

Ordinarily the person whose premises and 
whose neighbors’ premises are in a good 
state has no reason for especial fear in time 
of epidemic, and that being the case, he is 
surely very unwise if he varies from the 
habits and diet that have kept him well all 
his life. In a Southern city once sadly vis- 
ited by the cholera, aud with the best of 
reasons, as those could attest who knew its 
terrible condition at the time, there were 
several classes of people who seemed pecul- 
iarly liable to the pestilence. One of these 
classes lived in the foul regions where the 
disease seemed to breed spontaneously ; an- 
other was composed of people who had suf- 
fered themselves to become the blind slaves 
of fear; and a third was of those who had be- 
come reckless, and drank brandy freely, half 
with an erroneous idea, in the beginning, 
of its preventive agency, and afterward 
through desperation. Meanwhile, among 
this more than decimated people were yet 
another class, who lived and moved about 
in perfect immunity, preserving their equa- 
nimity, and changing their daily habits in 
no respect whatever. ‘They arose and they 
went to bed at the hours at which they had 
always arisen and gone to bed, they wore 
the clothing to which at that season of the 
year they were iccustomed through long 
usage, they drank no preventive brandy, 
they indulged no vain imagitings or horrid 
anticipations, and they allowed themselves 
the same diet as always, eating the vegeta- 
bles and salads and fruits that now every- 
body else eschewed, as had been their way 
in past years when nobody eschewed them, 
thus keeping unbroken habits, among oth- 
ers the habit of health, their health being 
held at the same point as that to which 
they had always been accustomed. To this 
class the cholera never came; and when the 
dead were counted, there were noue among 
them to be numbered. 

This only shows the importance of main- 
taining the general health as a force in it- 
self sufficient to meet and overthrow at- 
tacks. -To take precautions of any timid 
sort is to change the general condition more 
or less, and certainly unwisely if the gener- 
al condition is already satisfactory ; and to 
allow ourselves to suffer fear is to lose the 
whole support of the controlling nerves, 
thus affecting sleep and appetite and pul- 
sation, aud so in other ways the general 
health. 

The greatest resisting force to contagion 
is in the perfectly preserved balance of the 
vital powers, that is to say, in already exist- 
ing health. This health must be that, to be 
sure, expressed by the animal vigor; but not 
that alone; it must be health whose pitch 
has not been lowered by the action of the 
nerves of apprehension, that is to say, by 
fear. Thus the germ, the parasite, or what- 
ever the active agency may be, finds no 
place to plant itself, feeding most readily 
of all, as it does, upon the diseased and flac- 
cid tissue. Health, then, is itself a bulwark 
and strong wall, is itself the resisting force 
against any contagion; and the habit of 
health, the custom of the constitution, is one 
not so easily broken down as it has been 
thought. As many people live and resist, 
more or less sturdily, inroads on their vi- 
tality while all the while subject to an or- 
ganic trouble to which the system has be- 
come used and accommodated, so one used 
and accommodated to health resists inroads 
on vitality also. A speaker once said that 
if he had had the ordering of things he 
would have made health catching ; but here 
we see that if health is not in itself posi- 
tively catching, it goes far toward hinder- 
ing disease from being catching. 

The wearing of camphor bags abont one 
in time of epidemic, and the following of 
similar supposed preventive measures, may 
give a sense of security in proportion to 
the faith in them, as the devotee’s amulet 








insures against disaster. It is all an affair 
of strengthening the nerves. Certain peo- 
ple wear amber about the neck to prevent 
sore throats; doubtless it gives them some 
immunity, but probably not because it is am- 
ber; it would do the same were it beans. Oth- 
ers wear some different spell against bleed- 
ing atthe nose; rheumatic personssometimes 
sarry a potato in the pocket till it withers, 
or a perennial horse-chestnut, or a bit of 
brimstone; and the good religionist often 
wears a scapulary that brings its own pe- 
culiar blessing with it. But when the 
plague is near, be that plague what it may, 
no amulet is superior to the fact of perfect, 
well-established health ; and the best amu- 
let that one can wear against it is the sound 
action of nerves, glands, and arteries—mens 
sana in corpore sano. Baths, exercise, fresh 
air, cleanliness, customarily good food, 
cheerfulness, and plenty to occupy the 
thoughts in a not unpleasant manner are 
amulets of more virtue than those made at 
the full of the moon and the ebb of the tide, 
with incantations, and divining texts, and 
backward steps, and all the rest, and far ex- 
ceed the value of the long-favored camphor 
bag, or anything else of the sort that can be 
had. In view of which truths, it is a duty 
which every one owes to himself, and to his 
neighbor as well—in order that by eseap- 
ing contagion himself he shall increase all 
his neighbors’ chances of escaping it too— 
to put himself in as wholesome a hygienic 
condition as it is possible for him to reach, 
and to invoke sunshine, air, and water to 
his aid. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
WAR AND WOMEN. 
Ww* always speak as if women and war were 
the two things most remote from each 
other in the universe, and yet Shakespeare, the 
all-knowing, classes them together as twin types: 
“More pangs and fears than wars or women have.” 


His supreme woman, in the ordinary and typical 
sense, Cleopatra—the arch-coquette before whom 
the petty coquettes of Howells, or even those of 
Cherbuliez and Tourguéneff, are but as butterflies 
beside some superb macaw—is in many respects, 
however she may disavow it, a military heroine. 
Her quick surprises, her chauges of plan, her 
sudden triumphs, are all. parts of an instinctive 
strategy which is the habit of ber life. When 
she retreats, it is not froin fear, but because she 
has won the prize for which she played, and 
knows that her Antony will follow her. She is 
always a heroine to those who know her best, her 
maids of honor—in spite of the proverb—and 
this although they have seen her die a thousand 
times for a matter of less moment. Her whole 
life is a series of those * alarums and excursions” 
with which Skakespeare always represents war 
as accompanied, and which Wagner, if he had 
turned Shakespeare into opera, would no doubt 
have liberally diversified his stage scenes. When 
she falls into Ceesar’s hands, the conqueror of the 
world can simply capture, but not hold her; she 
eludes and deties him—vaingueur du vaingueur 
du monde, 

Yet no one need go to dramatists or novelists 
for proof of the essentially military nature of 
woman if he happens to have before him the 
strategic resources, let us say, of a little maiden 
about four years old. All the combined vicissi- 
tudes of “ wars or women” are pretty sure to be 
represented in her small and fascinating person- 
ality day by day, So shy and mute, perhaps, with 
strangers that she will not even receive from them 
the dearest treasure—a fig, a banana, a kitten— 
without the intervention of a more familiar hand, 
it yet needs but a little patience and a rigid let- 
ting alone to make her advance upon the stran- 
ger, and gradually put forth wiles irresistible to 
subdue him for her own. And on the domestie 
war-path what an Indian strategist, what a fairy 
Apache or Comanche, is she! Advancing, re- 
treating, now daringly impetuous, now impene- 
trably reticent, watching her opportunity, avail- 
ing herself without remorse of the slightest sign 
of yielding, flooding the object of attack with the 
sweetest acquiescence just where he looked for 
resistance, and then making a sudden stand pre- 
cisely where he dreamed of no opposition and 
had not so much as a gun planted—this, indeed, 
is war; this is formidable soldiery indeed. There 
may be wise strategists who would be invariably 
a match for all this, and would “fight it out on 
that line” throughout the season. I only know 
that in such a contest I oceasionaily find myself 
caught and overwhelmed and routed and sabred 
quite as effectually as any of those unfortunate 
Balaklava gunners of whom Lord Tennyson sings. 
So far as I am concerned, the famous military 
criticism on that charge of the Six Hundred is re- 
versed ; it may not be glorious, but it certainly is 
war. . 

The truth is that the only reason why woman 
has ever been regarded as an unmilitary being is 
because people do not know enough about war. 
In thinking of an army they think only of 


“ The swift sharp crack of rifle-shots in woods, 
The far-off thunder of besieging guns.” 


But woman, truly speaking, represents neither of 
these; she is simply the cavalry force of the uni- 
verse, leaving to man the dogged infantry ad- 
vance, the firm intrenchments. What seems less 
like grim-visaged war than a cavalry reconnois- 
sance? There is no slow movement of ordnance, 
no dark masses of marching men; but there is 
just a gleam of light falling on a glittering 
sword-hilt in the edge of the woods, or the white 








flicker of a horse’s fetlocks on a distant hill-side ; 
the signs of a force that is not a force, but a 
menace of indefinite danger; something that ap- 
pears only to disappear, has no fixed advance, no 
sullen adherence to a plan, but only an infinite 
adaptation, an inexhaustible persistency; a force 
that has as little scruple as an Indian about run- 
ning away, and yet has no more notion of being 
beaten off than a mosquito ; that hangs upon the 
army’s flanks unresisting, yet resistless: this is 
cavalry. Now a world without woman would be 
an army with the cavalry left out. 

Thus much for the military resources of wo- 
mankind when applied to the bloodless warfare 
of common life. It is fortunate that, when con- 
tests in the field begin, she is usually a non-com- 
batant, and that the instinct of mercy and of home 
tends to throw her on the side of peace. Even 
these influences have no doubt their limitations. 
Many periods and events—medieval tournaments, 
French revolutions, Greek insurrections, Spanish 
bull-fights, Indian wars—have shown these softer 
habits to be easily laid aside. But, after all, so 
little of the zest and glory of war comes to wo- 
man, while its cruel inroads upon the home be- 
long so especially to her, that she must needs be 
permanently committed on the side of peace. For 
her the terrible glamour of the battle-field has no 
direct power; it is the reverse side of the picture 
that is always nearest ; and she knows, as no man 
knows, how the agony of a great struggle reaches 
to the remotest farm-house. During the civil war 
a friend of mine, who had been temporarily worn 
out with hospital and sanitary service, sought ut- 
ter relief by going into the very quietest rural re- 
gion, where even the newspapers should not pene- 
trate. Just before reaching her destination upon 
the little railway branch, the train stopped at a 
station so small that there was not a person or a 
building in sight. She leaned out, and saw the 
conductor helping a wounded soldier out of the 
car. The train whirled away, leaving him ap- 
parently alone in the quiet valley leaning on his 
crutches; but my friend, looking from the win- 
dow, presently saw a solitary woman driving a 
farm wagon down the hill to take the poor fellow 
home. That little remote valley was as truly a 
scene of war as Gettysburg or Antietam; but it 
was that part of the scene which was reserved 
for women’s eyes. All over the land, North and 
South, every secluded spot had, first or last, its 
similar experience ; and it is impossible that the 
influence of women should not be, in the long- 
run, opposed to war, T. We. i 








SUMMER WEDDINGS. 


A NEW fashion in the engraving of the wed- 

ding note-paper is the first novelty of the 
early summer wedding. The card is entirely dis- 
carded, and sheets of note-paper, with the words 
of the invitation in very fine running script, are 
now universally used, without crests or ciphers. 
We are glad to see that the very respectful form 
of invitation, ‘Mr. and Mrs. John H. Brown re- 
quest the honor of your presence,” etc., is return- 
ing to fashionable favor. It never should have 
gone out. Nothing is more self-respecting than 
respect, and when we ask our friends to visit us 
we can well afford to be unusually courteous. 
The brief, curt, and not too friendly announce- 
ment, “ Mr. and Mrs, John H. Brown request your 
presence,” ete., ete., may well yield to the much 
more elegant and formal compliment. 

From high social authority in New York we 
have an invitation much simpler and more cor- 
dial, also worthy of imitation: “Mr. and Mrs. 
Winslow Appleblossom request the pleasure of 
your company at the wedding reception of their 
daughter, on Tuesday. afternoon, June the six- 
teenth.” This is without cards or names, pre- 
suming that the latter will follow later on. 

Another very comprehensive and useful an- 
nouncement of a wedding, from a lady living out 
of town, conveys, however, on one sheet of paper 
the desired information of where to find the bride: 


Mrs. Seth Osborne 
announces the marriage of her daughter 
Marguérite 


to 

Mr. Joseph Wendon, 
on 

Wednesday, September the ninth, 

at 

Bristol, Connecticut. 

At Home after January first, 
at 758 Wood Street. 


This card of announcement is a model of con- 
ciseness, and answers the oft-repeated question, 
“Where shall we go to find the married couple 
next winter?” 

In arranging the house for the spring wedding 
the florists have hit upon a new device of having 
only one flower in masses; so we hear of the ap- 
ple-blossom wedding, the lilac wedding, the lily 
wedding, the rose wedding and the daffodil wed- 
ding, the violet wedding and the daisy wedding. 
So well has this been carried out that at a recent 
daisy wedding the bride’s lace and diamond or- 
naments bore the daisy pattern, and each bride- 
maid received a daisy pin with diamond centre. 

This fashion of massing a single flower has its 
advantages when that flower is the beautiful fea- 
thery lilac, as ornamental as a plume; but it is 
not to be commended when flowers are as som- 
bre as the violet, which nowadays suggests fu- 
nerals, Daffodils are lovely and original, and 
apple blossoms make a hall in a Queen Anne man- 
sion very decorative. No one needs to be told 
that roses look better for being massed, and it is 
a pretty conceit for a bride to make the flower 
which was the ornament of her wedding her 
flower for life. 

The passion for little girls as bridemaids re- 
ceives much encouragement at the spring and 
summer weddings. One is reminded of the chil 
dren weddings of the fifteenth century, as these 
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darlings, clad in Kate Greenaway hats, walk up 
the aisle, preceding the bride. The young bro- 
ther of the bride, a mere boy, who, in the father- 
less condition of his sister, recently gave her 
away, also presented a touching picture. It has 
become a fashion now to invoke youth as well as 
age to give the blessings once supposed to be 
alone at the beck and call of those whom Time 
had sanctified. 

The bridal dresses are usually of white satin 
and point lace, a preference for tulle veils being 
very evident. A pin for the veil, with a diamond 
ornament, and five large diamonds hanging by 
little chains, makes a very fine effect, and is a 
novelty. The groom at a recent wedding gave 
cat’s-eyes set round with diamonds to his ushers 
for scarf pins, the cat’s-eye being considered a 
very lucky stone. 

The ushers and the groom wear very large 
boutonniéres of stephanotis and gardenias, or 
equally large bunches of lilies-of-the-valley, in 
their button-holes. 

At one of the country weddings of the spring 
a piper in full Scotch costume discoursed most 
eloquent music on the lawn during the wedding 
ceremony. This was a compliment to the groom, 
who is a captain in a Highland regiment. 

A prevailing fashion for wedding presents is 
to give heavy pieces of furniture, such as side- 
boards, writing-tables, cabinets, and pianos. 

A favorite dress for travelling is heliotrope 
cashmere, with bonnet to match. For a dark 
bride nothing is more becoming than dark blue 
made with white vest and sailor collar. Gray 
cashmere with steel passementerie has also been 
much in vogue. <A light gray mohair, trimmed 
with lace of the same color, was also much ad- 
mired. 

We have mentioned the surroundings of the 
brides, but have not spoken of the background. 
A screen hung with white and purple lilacs form- 
ed the background of one fair bride, a hanging 
curtain of Jaequeminot roses formed the appro- 
priate setting of another. 





Perhaps the most 
regal of these floral screens was one formed of 
costly orchids, each worth a fortune. One of the 
most beautiful of the spring wedding dresses was 
made of cream white satin over a tulle petticoat, 
the tulle being held down by a long diagonal 
band of broad pearl embroidery, the satin train 
trimmed with of ribbon in true-lovers’ 
knots embroidered in seed-pearls; a shower of 
white lilacs trimmed one side of the skirt. 
Another simple dress was made of white silk, 
trimmed with old Venetian point, the train of 
striped ivory pomt and white satin depending a 
la Watteau from the shoulders, and fastened at 
the point of the waist. At the side three large 
pleats formed a drapery, which was fringed with 
or 


bows 


ige blossoms. 

From England we hear of the most curious 
combinations as to travelling dresses. Biscuit- 
colored canvas, embroidered around the polonaise 
in green and gold, while the skirt is edged with 
a broad band of green velvet. The new woollen 
laces of all colors make a very good effect in the 
“ going-away dress” of a bride. 

The season which holds a coming royal wed- 
ding is an auspicious one in which to be married. 
The Princess Beatrice will be married to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg in the parish church of 
Whippingham, Isle of Wight, on Thursday, July 
23. It will be “quite private”; a full choral 
service and music of the most elaborate kind 
will alone make this wedding more splendid than 
one of our spring weddings. The Queen will 
give the Princess away, and Prince Henry of 
Battenberg will be attended by his brother, Prince 
Alexander. The bridemaids will be the nieces of 
the Princess, some of whom are mere children. 
The ceremony will take place early in the after- 
noon, and after a déjeuner on the lawn at Os- 
borne, under a tent, the happy couple will drive 
to Quarr Abbey, where they will stay for a week, 
going off after in the Victoria and Allert for a 
cruise to finish the honey-moon. 

We are often asked by summer brides whether 
they should wear bonnets or round hats for their 
travelling dress. We unhesitatingly say bonnets. 
A very pretty wedding bonnet is made of lead- 
colored beads without foundation, light and trans- 
parent; strings of red velvet and a bunch of red 
plums complete this bonnet. Gold-colored straw, 
trimmed with gold brown velvet and black net, 
makes a pretty travelling bonnet. Open-work 
black straw trimmed with black lace and red 
roses very high in the crown, with a “split front,” 
is a very becoming and appropriate bonnet for a 
spring costume. 

A pretty dress for the child bridemaids is a 
pink faille slip covered with dotted muslin, not 
tied in at the waist, and the broadest of high 
Gainsborough hats of pale pink silk with im- 
mense bows, from the well-known pictures of 
Gainsborough’s pretty women, 

But if a summer bride must travel in a bonnet, 
there is no reason that her trousseau should not 
contain a large Leghorn hat, the straw caught up 
on the back in long loops, the spaces between 
tilled in with bows of heliotrope ribbon. The 
crown should be covered with white ostrich tips. 
This is a very becoming hat for a lawn party. 

It would be a charming addition to our well- 
known and somewhat worn-out Wedding March, 
always played as the bride walks up the aisie, if 
a chorus of choir boys would sing an epithala- 
mium, as is now done in England. These fresh 
young voices hailing the youthful couple would 
be in keeping with the child bridemaids and the 
youthful brothers. Nay, they would suggest those 
frescoes of the Italian villas where Hymen and 
Cupid, two immortal boys, always precede the 
happy pair. 

It is a pleasant part of weddings everywhere 
that the faithful domestics who have loved the 
bride from childhood are expected to assist by 
their presence at the ceremony, each wearing a 
wedding favor made by the fair hand of the bride 
herself. An amusing anecdote is told of a York- 





,various sheer bunting-like stuffs, are made up im 








shire coachman, who, newly arrived in America, 
was to drive the bride to church. Not knowing 
him, particularly as he was a new addition to the 
force, the bride sent him his favor by the hands 
of her maid. But Yorkshire decided stoutly 
against receiving such a vicarious offering, and 
remarked, “ Tell she I’d rather ’ave it from she.” 
And so “she” was obliged to come down and af- 
fix the favor to his livery coat, or he would have 
resigned the “ribbons.”” The nurses, the cook, 
the maids, and the men-servants in England al- 
ways expect a wedding favor and a small gratuity 
at a wedding, and in this country should be re- 
membered by a box of cake, and possibly by a 
new dress, cap, or bonnet, or something to re- 
call the day. 

The plan of serving the refreshments at a 
buffet all through the reception retains its place 
as the most convenient and appropriate of forms. 
The wedding breakfast, where toasts are drunk 
and speeches made, is practicable in England, 
but hardly here, where we are not to the manner 
born. The old trained domestics who serve such 
a feast can not be invented at will in America, so 
that it is better to allow our well-filled tables to 
remain heavily laden, as they are, with dainties 
which defy competition, served by a corps of 
Waiters. 

The pretty plan of cutting the bride cake and 
hunting for a ring has been long exploded, as the 
bridemaids declare that it ruins their gloves, and 
that in these days of eighteen buttons it is too 
much trouble to take off and put on a glove for 
the sake of finding a ring in a bit of greasy pas- 
try. However, it might supplement a wedding 
supper, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

TRAVELLING DRESSES. 
J. gwarin canvas, and bison cloths are the 
yi fabrics commended for summer and au- 
tumn travelling dresses. Mohair is the general 
choice, because it is graded in such various qual- 
ities that it will be used by those who can travel 
in palace cars and by those who can pay but 25 
cents a yard for their dress goods. The sleazily 
woven mohair is preferred, as it is less harsh and 
stiff than the close, firra fabric formerly used ; 
its smooth surface sheds dust, it does not cockle 
from dampness, and its weight is sufficient for 
warmth, yet is not burdensome at any season. 
The better qualities cost from 50 cents to $1 a 
yard, and are in fawn shades, clear gray pearl, 
or dark blue; the low-priced mohairs are pretti- 
est in the changeable or mottled grounds, such 
as blue with brown, or blue with gray, but these 
also are found in the gray and brown shades. 
There are prettily made mohair dresses trimmed 
with rows of white Hercules braid for sale in the 
furnishing stores for $25, which could be made 
at home at much less expense. In order to make 
these dresses light, a foundation skirt is dispensed 
witli, and the lower part of the skirt is laid in 
large pleats, and attached to the gored upper 
part, which supports the slight drapery. The 
pleated part may be laid in broad kilt pleats 
four to six inches wide, that are lapped or turn- 
ed under only about an inch and a half; this 
makes the skirt less heavy, and requires less 
material. A hem four inches deep may finish 
the edge of the skirt, or it may have a cluster of 
tucks above it, or several rows of narrow braid. 
A short apron and straight pleated back drapery 
complete this skirt. Another design has three 
wide panel pleats in front and on the sides, with 
the wide spaces between crossed by rows of wide 
white braid. The apron is sewed to the top of 
these pleats, turned upward, and laid in folds to 
the belt; the back has two large triple box pleats 
for drapery. A postilion basque with a Breton 
vest, made quite narrow and braided across in 
rows, is suitable for either of the skirts described 
here. For more dressy costumes velvet is used 
for a vest, collar, and cuffs, and rows of velvet 
ribbon are on the skirt; black, blue, or garnet 
velvet is used with gray shades, and golden brown 
with fawn-color. The fan apron in lengthwise 
pleats from the belt is liked for these mohairs, 
that fall best in straight lines rather than in 
wrinkled draperies, and this apron may be edged 
with mohair lace to match, or have insertions of 
lace beyond the hem. Tucks across or length- 
wise are also effective in this fabric, and are sug- 
gested to neat needle-women who have plenty of 
leisure for running tucks -by hand; if lengthwise 
tucks are preferred, they are only used down the 
front and sides, stopping ten inches above the 
foot, and are thence merely pressed flatly, so that 
they flare loosely as a flounce; horizontal tucks 
are two or three inches wide, and pass around 
the entire skirt, which is full in house-maid style. 
A Norfolk jacket waist, with narrow tucks and 
a belt, is suitable with this skirt, and the round 
waist with a leather belt is also used. Double 
aprons are also tucked, and are made (one short- 
er than the other) by using the corners of the 
goods, letting them drop toward the left side, 
covering the front only; they are then finished 
with a hem two inches wide, with three half-inch 
tucks above it. 


OTHER FABRICS. 


The rough-surfaced bourettes, de bége, bison | 
cloth, camel’s-hair, serge, and flannelette, with 


designs just given for travelling dresses, and 
trimmed similarly with braid, velvet ribbon, tucks, 
or a very little wool lace. A vest covered with 
two rows of wool lace laid on smoothly and 
lengthwise is sufficient trimming for any dress 
used for travel and for mornings in the country. 
The metallic braids are so heavy-looking and so 
apt to tarnish that they are abandoned for these 
useful suits. 





MORE YOUTHFUL SUITS. 


For misses and quite young ladies the Etore | 


jacket with a kilt skirt and sash drapery is wu ta~ 4 


vorite style for travelling dresses. The jacket 
may be of plain dark cloth of light weight, while 
the skirt is either striped or barred in lighter 
shades of the same color. In using striped stuffs 
the apron is made with the stripes across to give 
a sash effect, while the skirt and back drapery 
are in lengthwise stripes. One object in having 
a striped skirt is that it gives the effect of pleats 
without their weight. In some cases the plain 
skirt is lined throughout with thin crinoline, and 
a foundation skirt is not used; others prefer a 
gored under-skirt made of alpaca or of low-priced 
silk, with a foot-pleating of the dress goods, and 
the plain striped skirt is then sewed across this 
alpaca foundation, beginning under the drapery. 
As we have said before, silesia is not liked for 
skirts, as it clings to the figure, and is not a good 
support for the outside skirt. The blue and 
brown flannel dresses worn by young people last 
year are again made with simple kilt skirts and 
a round waist or belted jacket. A corduroy 
suit for travel and mountain use is made with a 
round skirt, slightly gored in front and on the 
sides, and a basque that is not too snugly fitted 
to serve as an over-jacket with other dresses. 
This jacket is much shorter behind than in front, 
and is fitted in the back closely, while its front 
is slightly loose, and may be single or double 
breasted. Another costume popular with young 
ladies is a skirt and drapery of the checked Eng- 
lish homespun in several colors together—blue 
with red, brown, and green together—or else with 
some ecru checks as the prevailing color, while 
the postilion basque, as severe in shape and fin- 
ish as that of an English riding-habit, is made 
of plain cloth or serge, with stitched edges, and 
some small vegetable-ivory buttons up the front. 

For those who are tired of vests a single revers 
of the material with which the dress is trimmed 
is turned back on the left side of the waist from 
the throat down low on the best, or perhaps only 
half-way to the waist line; this is especially ef- 
fective made of velvet or of watered silk, and it 
is also made of the dress goods thickly braided. 
The double-breasted basques also grow in favor 
for wool dresses that are not much trimmed. 

CANVAS DRESSES, ETC 

The most expensive travelling dresses are those 
made of the fashionable wool canvas with square 
meshes in a plain color for the waist and drapery, 
with the skirt of a still more costly fabric, the 
canvas striped with velvet or with watered silk. 
Ecru, brown, réséda, and blue are the choice col- 
ors in these dresses, and their trimmings are also 
velvet and wool lace. A silk waist lining and 
foundation skirt are necessary for this transpatr 
ent goods, and the object is to dispose the thinner 
fabric in long lines without flounces, and to add 
watered silk or velvet for the vest and drapery. 
Dark blue canvas made up with merely a vest 
and some panels of watered silk makes a stylish 
and quiet dress for travelling. Brides and fash- 
ionable young matrons choose the écru canvas 
with revers and sash bows of garnet velvet, and 
long drapery of the plain canvas on a skirt of the 
same striped with narrow lines of brown, red, and 
blue velvet. This striped fabric is also effective- 
ly used as a revers on one side of the apron over- 
skirt, turning back narrowly in the middle of the 
front, and widening as it goes upward to the belt ; 
there may also be a straight revers of the stripes 
laid over on the back drapery on the side next 
that on the apron. A long panel of velvet is 
seen upon plain canvas skirts, and sometimes 
there are flounces of plain canvas (though this is 
opposed to the rule) on which are rows of velvet 
or of satin ribbon. 





Pongee dresses are also made 
in the styles used for canvas, and are trimmed 
with open-worked embroidery of the same shade, 
and dark red or brown velvet. 

For short journeys in warm weather, when it 
may be safe to travel without a wool dress, the 
dark Chambérys and ginghams will be used. The 
tucked basque, a skirt tucked lengthwise in front, 
and a short apron with deep back drapery that 
covers the entire back of the foundation skirt, is 
a simple and good model for these dresses. Dark 
embroidery done on the material may be used as 
a frill on the apron and to trim the basque. 


HATS, VEILS, AND GLOVES. 


A rough straw round hat or small bonnet suit- 
ing the dress in color will be chosen for travel- 
ling. Wide ribbons, scarfs of étamine, or many 
small bows of narrower ribbon are the trim- 
mings. Flowers and feathers are little used in 
such hats. 

Long veils are again worn, made of very thin 
gauze or grenadine, They pass over the face, are 
crossed behind the head, and are tied in a bow on 
the left side. Tan-colored gloves, whether of 
silk or of kid, are worn with travelling suits. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. 
A. ConnELLY; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. Ar- 
NoLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; E. J. 
Denning & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mrs. HILLYEr is now called the beauty of 
Washington. She is an English woman, and is 
well known in London. Some Englishmeti pro- 
fess astonishment because she is so much ad- 
mired by Americans. They udmit that our 
standard of good looksis high, and that even Mrs. 
LANGTRY, when she was judged by it, suffered 
considerably. Mrs. HILLyer was not regarded 
as a beauty in England. Nevertheless, she is a 
pretty woman, and, it is said, a very charming 


woman. She was conspicuous at the races in 
Jerome Park recently. 5 
—Mrs. F TuHurBer, of this city, is still 


pushing forward her operatic and musical 
scheme, in spite of some harsh criticism which 
has been directed at it. She intends to do her 
utmost to encourage promising American sing- 
ers, and has even gone to the length of receiving 
at her honse sixty applicants in a day. She and 
lier ussociates will preseaot a large repertory ol 


German and Italian operas next season at the 
Academy of Music, and all of these will be sung 
by Americans. 

—One of Victor Hugo's humble desires has 
not been gratified. He used to say that he want- 
ed to be buried in a little country church-yard 
where his wife lies, and now his body repoOses 
under the dome of the Pantheon. 


—Mr. E. 8. JaAPFRAY occupies an old-fashioned 
and commodious house at Irvington, on the 
Hudson. He is popular among the residents of 





the place, though be gives no receptions or en- 
tertaiuments at his house. On his steamer 
yacht, however, he frequently gives delightful 
receptions, which end often enough in splendid 
dinners. Mr. JAFFRAY’s daughter, Mrs. PouLt- 
NEY BIGELOW, and her husband, are now in this 
country. Mr. BIGELOW represents the Herald 
at London, and is here ov a leave of absence. 
—Pope Leo does not want Mile. BLANCHE DE 
CASTRKONE, the daughter of an old Italian and 
Catholic house, to marry Baron De PopuxaGy 
a Hebrew and Hungarian. But the baron loves 
Mile. BLANCHE, and Mile. BLANCHE loves the 
baron. The Pope is in a delicate position, and 
the aristocracy of Europe regard the problem 
| with interest and curiosity. 
—Mr. PHELPs has been received cordially in 
} London, and his dignified manner pleases Eng 
lishmen, who are sticklers for severe breeding 














| He takes possession this week of the house thi 
has been occupied by Mr. Lowe. 


t 


| —A writer in one of the daily newspapers de- 
sires to know whether, as a novelist, VicToR 
|} Hvueo must not be ranked lower than Scorv, 
| Dickens, Conuins, Reape, and THACKERAY. 


} One might answer that the author of Les Misera 
and Notre Dame de Paris is in hardly sv 
desperate a strait. 

A good deal of sympathy has been excited for 


bles 





Mr. Frederick DouGLass because that distin- 
guished and able man, a negro who stands among 
his foremost countrymen, has been treated th 

wnd hostility in a Christian church 





that Mr. Dougiass would 
> received kindly anywhere, even among those 
who have little liking for the colored race. He 
has served his country with wisdom and patriot- 
ism. He is one of the honorable old men who 
are now great figures in the world. It is true 
that he was a slave, but the Union army fought 
for slaves, The incousistency here is apparent 
enough. 

—Another popular English gentleman has just 
come to New York. This is Lord MacpoNaALp, 
who is still a young man, and who is known as 


might suppose 





“The Lord of the Isles. He and the Marquis 
of Queensberry—who, by-the-way, has been re 
ceived with much favor here—might divide the 
honors this summer at Newport 

—Miss ANNIE E. Bronson, who was married 
last week to Mr. CLIFFORD SMITH, is a yrand 
duughter of the late Bishop WAINWRIGH’ 

—Mr. Leon y Escosura, the Spanish artist, 


has arrived in France after spending a short time 
in the United States. Before he left New York 
a dinner was given in his Lonor at the Union 


| League Club 


The most interesting of the June weddings 
will occur in the latter part of the month, that 
of Mr. FRANK PENDLETON to Miss SALLIE Ma- 
Both the PenpLETON and Marte families 
are well Known and have high social standing. 
Miss SALLIE MARIE is the daughter of Mr. Ca- 
MILLE MARIE, Who is a brother of one of the rich- 
bachelors in New York, Mr. Perer Marie, 
and also a brother of Mr. Josep Manié, a popu- 
lar member of the Stock Ex Miss Josie 
Mani, the younger daughter of the latter, will 
be Miss Sanuie’s principal bridemuid M: 
FRANK PENDLETON is the son of our new Min- 
ister to Germany. 

—An ambitious flight in amateur theatricals 
is to be essayed in Newport on July 4 This 
will be a performance of that very charming 
play Diplomacy—an English adaptation of Sar- 
pou’s Dora, which wus done recently at Wal- 
by Mr. Lester WaALLACK, Mr. OsMOND 

Tear ce, Miss COGHLAN, and Miss ANNIg RoBE 

—in which Mrs. JaMes BROWN Porrer will ap- 

pear as Dora, and Mrs. OLIVER SUMNER TEALL 

as Countess Zicka Dr. H. H. Curtis will 
|} Captain Beauclerc, the character that was acted 
| here first by the late Henry MONTAGUE. 

—ALFRED MEISSNER, who died lust week 
well liked in his native country, Austria, though 
he was little outside of that country. 
Like Herne, he lived a loug while in Paris, and 
he was not unaffected in his work by Heine, 
He will be remembered chiefly, perhaps, for his 
epic poem, * Tiska,” which was published in 
spite of the Austrian censorship. 

—The Prince of Hohenzollern, who died re- 


est 


haunge 


lack’s 


, was 


known 


cently, was an important figure in Europe. Dur- 
ing four years he presided over the Prussian cab- 
inet. His son Leoro._p was talked of at one 
time, before the Franco-Prussian war, as a proper 


King for Spain. His second son, CHAKLES, is 
the King of Roumania. 

—The hansom is now the most popular ve 
hicle in New York, and it is especially popular 
among women. Many fashionable ladies use it 
to go and come from church. 

—Mrs. Barrett H. Van 


AUKEN, who is in 
mourning for her father, Commodore GARR! 
sON, has been visiting in Buffulo Mrs. CHarLes 


McCung, who is in mourning for her husband, 
late proprietor of the Buffalo Courier. 

—At least fifteen prominent members of the 
Episcopal clergy were present ab Lue consecria- 
tion of the STEWART cathedral at Garden City 
last week. The episcopal body was headed by 
Bishop LitTLesouN, of Long Island, who occu- 
pied the throne, Assistant Bishop PorTgeRr in 
a sermon declured that the cathedral is a wit- 
ness to the true catholicity of the Chureh—that 
the rich and the poor mingle more democratic- 
ally in the cathedral than in the parish church. 
The ceremonies of consecration were exceeding- 
ly impressive and beautiful. 

—Mr. OLIVER SumMNEK TEALL, who has had 
experience with the Indians, and who is now 
the active vice-president of a large ranch and 
cattle company, made these pertinent statements 
only a few days ago: ** What is the best method 
of Indian management? We need more busi 
ness principle and less sentiment. The Indians 
have for years been subjected to a dual author 





ity. While on the reservation they are under 
the control of civil officers; so soon as they 
break out, the army is called into action. They 


recognize the fact that their civil masters are not 
masters at all, and that they can indulye all their 
vicious propensities, us by the time there are 
troops enough around they can play peniteut, 
\ surreuder, aud receive pardon,” 
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Fig. 1.—ANTEPENDIUM FOR PULPIT OR LECTERN. Fic. 2.—PULPIT HANGING OR CHAIR BACK. 
| l 
| 
Lt 
| 
Fic. 4.—MILKING STOOL, | ; Fic. 6.—MILKING STOOL. 
| | 
| 
| 
| i = 
y U UE ae y= 
Fic. 8.-JAPANESQUE FIRE SCREEN. 
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Fig. 5.—COVER OF FIG. 4. 
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Fig, 11.—FOLDING-SCREEN, 






















































































Fia. 14.—CUSHION OR CHAIR-SEAT COVER. Fie, 13.—BLOTTING-CASE. Fig. 15.—CUSHION OR CHAIR-SEAT COVER. 
Fics. 1-15.—DESIGNS FROM THE SOUTH KENSINGTON ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLE-WORK.—[Sge Pacer 414.) 
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TaiLor Dress. 


Tailor Dress. 

Tus dress is of lentil brown 
serge, with darker brown braid 
edged with gold cord. Large bran- 
debourgs of the braid ornament 
the broad panels on the sides of 
the skirt, and others of smaller size 
cross the front of the jacket-basque. 
The back of the skirt is completed 
by a square drapery, one lower 
corner of which is lifted and 
brought to the waist. 


Afternoon Toilettes. 
Figs. 1-4. 

In Fig. 1, a cream white China 
silk dress, the front of the skirt is 
veiled by two deep flounces of Va- 
lenciennes lace, while on the back 
a long and full drapery, bordered 
at the lower edge with a band of 
galloon, falls in straight folds. The 
pointed corsage is open and square 
at the throat, with short sleeves 
that terminate in a puff and lace 
ruffles. The opening at the throat 
is bordered with a lace ruffle. 

The little girl’s frock, Fig. 2, is a 
single-piece dress of red serge, with 
a ribbon sash tied around above 
the skirt pleating. White anchors 
are worked into the corners of the 
deep sailor collar, 

Fig. 3 is a porcelain blue wool 
dress with the skirt bordered with 
rows of mohair braid. The short 
polonaise crosses at the front, leav- 
ing an oval opening at the throat, 
which is filled in by a chemisette 
of fine white wool. A scarf drapery 
is attached to it, which hangs in 
straight folds to the edge of the 
skirt behind. 


Grenadine Costume with 
Mantle. 

Tue skirt of this costume is of 
black tricotine satin, bordered at 
the foot with a finely pleated 
flounce. The over-skirt and cor- 
sage are of velvet-figured grena- 
dine; the former is cut in van- 
dyke points at the lower edge and 
festooned with cord and _ tassels. 
A visite mantle is added, made of 
the same grenadine as the over- 
skirt, and trimmed with chenille 
fringe and cord ornaments. A bor- 
der of passementerie extends along 
the front edges and in two rows 
down the back as far as the skirt 
of the mantle, where a cord termi- 
nating in rosettes is festooned. 


Fig. 1.—Catna Sirk anp 


Lace Dress, 


CUBAN DAINTIES. 


Dulce de Coco.—Grate one large covoa-nut. In a 
porcelain or granite saucepan put one pound of gran- 
ulated sugar and one cup of boiling water. Boil un- 
til a thick syrup, then add the grated cocoa-nut and 
cook for five minutes, stirring all the time. Take 
from the fire, and add the well-beaten yoli.s of four 
eggs. Mix thoroughly, and pour into a flat oval dish, 
Place in a hot oven and brown slightly. Sprinkle 
powdered cinnamon over it; serve cold. 

Nesperas de Almendra.—Scald in boiling water one 
pound of almonds (weighed after being shelled), re- 
move the skins, pound fine in a mortar with a few 
drops of rose-water until a paste is formed. Put one 
pound of granulated sugar in a saucepan with half a 
cup of boiling water; boil until a thick syrup is form- 
ed. Beat well the yolks of ten eggs ; add to them the 
almond paste; after mixing well, add to the boiling 
syrup; cook five minutes. Pour into a flat dish to 
cool. When cold enough to handle, shape into cones, 
roll in powdered cinnamon, and stick a clove in the 
point of the pyramid. 

Arroz con Leche-—Wash well one cup of rice, put 
in a saucepan with one cup of milk, boil until soft, 
but not so that the grains are broken; when nearly 
done, add a quarter of a tea-spoon of salt, and one and 
a half cups of sugar. Spread on a flat dish and 
sprinkle cinnamon on top; serve cold, 

Almond Cream.—Shell and blanch in boiling water 
one and a half pounds of almonds, Pound fine with 
a little water. To one quart of milk add the well- 
beaten whites of two eggs and four ounces of pow- 
dered sugar. Cook over a slow fire until reduced one- 
quarter, then add the almonds and boil five minutes. 
Flavor with a spoonful of orange-flower water. When 
the cream is cold, garnish with sugared almonds, 

Milk of Almonds.—Blanch and pound to a paste 
one-fourth of a pound of almonds, add a spoonful of 
water, little at a time, then mix with two tumblers of 
water, strain through a cloth, add to this three-fourths 
of a pound of powdered sugar, half a pint of whipped 
cream, one table-spoon of orange-flower water, and 
one table-spoonful of gelatine dissolved in a little 
water. Serve it cold or frozen. 

Almendrados,—Chop one pound of almonds, mix 
with them one pound of powdered sugar, and well- 
beaten whites of eggs sufficient to make a paste. 
Spread on paper, and when hard brown slightly. 

Dulce de Leche.—Put one pint of milk in a double 
boiler with half a pound of powdered sugar, added 
when the milk is boiling. Boil for ten minutes, then 
add the juice of one lemon and an inch stick of cin- 
namon. Boil for three hours, stirring occasionally. 








AFTERNOON TOILETTES. 
Fig. 2.—Frock ror Girt From 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—Woo.ten Costumes. 











GRENADINE CosTUME WITH MANTLE. 


Natillas.—Take one quart of milk, 
mix smoothly with a little of it one 
large spoonful of flour, then add 
the remainder of the milk, the 
well-beaten yolks of five eggs, and 
eight table-spoons of sugar; strain 
it, and put on the fire with a small 
piece of cinnamon ; stir all the time 
with a wooden spoon, and when 
thick pour into a flat dish, When 
cold, sprinkle sugar on top, and 
brown with a hot shovel. 

Yemas Dotles.—Beat well the 
yolks of five eggs. Make a thick 
syrup of one pound of sugar and 
half a cup of water. Flavor with 
mace and a little pinch of cinna- 
mon. Drop the beaten yolks into 
the syrup by spoonfuls, and cook 
long enough to set the eggs, 


ODD WAYS OF A SIX- 

TEENTH-CENTURY KING, 

DROLL picture is given yp of 

the manner in which Henry 
Third of France passed much of his 
time. A strange combination of 
boy and man was this same royal 
personage, and no wonder that 
much amusement was afforded by 
his queer freaks. He often spent 
hours in his palace home devising 
new styles of dress. He painted his 
face, and used “ night cosmetics” to 
improve his complexion, and slept 
in gloves, and stained his hair, for 
he was rather ashamed of its natu- 
ral red tint; alas! the powerful mix- 
ture so applied destroyed its growth, 
and a turban had to be worn to 
keep his bald pate warm. 

Once the Duke of Sully, calling 
upon his Majesty, found him in a 
closet, a sword by his side, a short 
cloak upon his shoulders, a dainty 
turban on his head, while about the 
royal gentleman’s neck was the 
handle of a little basket, in which 
lay cuddled snug and warm three 
baby dogs “no bigger than a man’s 
fist.” ‘“‘Cup and ball” was a favorite 
game with his Majesty, and in this 
way became a popular court amuse- 
ment. On the death of an intimate 
friend, a princess of note, this “ king 
of many oddities” gave himself to 
grief for the space of three days ; 
then, anxious to make open and 
continued expression of his sorrow, 
lie substituted small death’s-heads 
for the silver tags universally worn 
at that period for the ornamenta- 
tion of gentlemen’s apparel, 
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THE ANSWER. 


See illustration on page 417. 
LETTER I sent to my lady fair; 
LA. Its words were burning with love’s true fire, 
lelling to her my heart’s desire, 
Breathing a lover’s prayer. 


Oh, lady, open your casement wide, 
And bid the whispering breeze 
The answer bear to your lover’s side, 

And set his heart at ease. 


My letter she holds in her milk-white hand ; 
The blushes are chasing across her cheek ; 
Her soft blue eves demurely seek 

Where in fear and hope I stand. 


My lady open her casement throws ; 
I tremble with ecstasy ; 

She waves ber hand, lets fall a rose: 
‘Tis answer enough for me. 





SOUTH KENSINGTON DESIGNS. 
FIGS. 1-15. 


W E give on page 412 a number of pretty de- 

signs for fancy articles in general use, fur- 
nished us by the courtesy of the South Kensington 
Royal Schoo! of Art Needle-Work. 

Fig. 1 is an antependium, for pulpit or lectern, 
in church needle-work. It may be worked in any 
of the three colors used in ecclesiastical embroid- 
erv—red, green, or white—and the treatment 
must, of course, depend upon the ground. Shades 
of gold-colored silk, brightened with Japanese gold 
thread, would look well on any of these grounds. 
The background is partly darned in the sketch, 
but this is not necessary. On white silk, how- 
ever, the birds might be worked wholly in gold 
silk and thread, and the background lightly darn- 
ed with red silk. The border should then be 
worked with gold and a little red, and the same 
colors introduced into the fringe. 


Fig. 2 may be either used as a pulpit-hanging 
or for a chair-back cover. For the first, the em- 


broidery should be altogether gold, shading to 
brown, and gold in the fringe. For the latter, 
the flowers might be of a low-toned yellow, and 
the leaves gray-green. For a chair-back cover, 
linen should be used for the ground. 

Fig. 3 is a wall-pocket intended to be worked 
on plush of a dark green, or red in shades of the 
same colored silk, and outlined with Japanese 
gold, or it may be worked in gray-greens and 
blues upon an olive or golden plush, It should 
be worked in feather stitch, with French knots in 
the centres of the flowers. When made up, the 
pocket should be edged all round with silk cord 
to match the colors of the ground and embroid- 
ery. 

Figs. 4-7 are the little “milking stools” so 
much in favor just now. They are intended to 
be worked on rich brown plush in shades of gold- 
colored silk, edged with Japanese gold thread, or 
on dark maroon plush in shades of red, toning to 
pink, also brightened with gold. The stools are 
stuffed and covered with the embroidery, and 
then trimmed with ribbons, tied at the top of 
each leg, of the same colors as the embroidery and 
ground, The working pattern of the design used 
for the milking stool Fig. 4 was published in 
Harper's Bazar No, 51, Vol. XVL. 

Fig. 8 is a small fire-screen, and is Japanesque 
and wholly conventional in treatment. It may be 
worked with silk upon the new plush satin, and 
brightened with gold thread; with gray-blues, pale 
orange yellows with deep crimsons, and broken 
purples for the flowers, and olive and gray greens, 
toning off to yellow-greens against the pur- 
ples, for the foliage. A rich gold-color of a dark 
tone would look well for the ground, or a warm 
olive. Green-stained oak is suitable for these little 
fancy screens, but the hue of the wood must be 
carefully taken into consideration in choosing 
the silk for the ground and embroidery. If the 
mount is black, the toning will be easier, 

Figs. 9 and 10 are small wall-pockets or tidies 
intended to hang against the wall or stand on 
the mantel-board. They ave made upon cheap 
Japanese grass fans, and are lined with silk, with 
a little ridge of stuffing at the top sp as to make 
the pocket part easier to open. The front of 
the fan is covered with Nagpore or surah silk 
lightly embroidered in detached sprays, and this 
is drawn in at the top with elastic, and finished 
with a bow of ribbon. Of course any colors may 
be used on these fan pockets. Lighter or darker 
tones of the silk selected for covering the fan 
perhaps look best, and the ribbons must of course 
correspond, A pretty variety is made by lining 
the fan and pocket with silk of the same tone as 
the embroidery on the front. For instance, a 
soft fawn-color may be used with embroidery in 
shades of red, perhaps of a terra-cotta. The 
lining and trimmings would then be of the same 
tints of red. 

Fig. 11 is a fourfold screen, Japanesque in 
treatinent, to be worked on satin in embroidery 
silk. The conventional style of this screen will 
afford great scope for harmonious coloring with 
great variety. Four different keys may be chosen 
for the four panels, and each must lead into the 
other so as to show no aggressive contrasts or in- 
harmonious combinations, A low-toned olive or 
broken greenish gold satin or twilled silk wiil 
make the best ground. In the first panel the 
pampas-grass will of course suggest grays and 
grayish-greens, with yellow broken into orange 
browns for the flowers. In the next panel one 
may work the flowers in broken reds, with olive 
green foliage slightly toning toward yellow. The 
next panel may be worked in warm apricot 
flowers, with bluish-green foliage, introducing yel- 
low in the butterflies and in the flowers, but not 
too strongly. If this panel is well toned in suf- 
fiviently broken orange, the clematis on the next 
may be very effectively worked in broken purples 
for the flowers and yellowish olives for the foli- 
age. Everything of course depends on the se- 





lection of the tones for the different panels, and 
the care with which each is made to lead to the 
next. Japanese gold may be used for outlining 
the embroidery, if desired, as it both brightens 
and conventionalizes the treatment. A screen of 
this kind would look well mounted in dark brown 
wood—not walnut. If ebonized, it would require 
a dull gold rim inside the wood to tone it down. 
The stitch used should be “ feather” stitch, but 
the flowers on the second and third panels wouid 
look best in flat “laid” stitch. 

Fig. 12 is a footstool to be made up on an 
ordinary round hassock. It may be worked on 
dull-finished cloth or Hollandaise, in either crewels 
or filoselles, or both. The design is taken from 
a Persian plate, and should be worked in blues, 
greens, yellows, and reds, very carefully balanced, 
so as to produce a general effect of what Owen 
Jones called a “ beautiful neutralized bloom.” 

In working with mixed colors in embroidery 
the chief thing is to be careful, first, to use broken 
colors, only introducing a simple stitch or so of 
pure color here and there to give the key-note 
and attain brilliancy of effect. The blues and 
greens should be grayish or olive, and the reds 
pomegranate with apricot light tones, and the yel- 
lows also broken with both red and blue. If 
these low tones, used with dark indeterminate 
reds or maroons, are carefully balanced, perfectly 
pure primary colors may be introduced as touches 
with great beauty of effect. The border must, of 
course, repeat the colors of the centre, and the 
stool, when made up, may be edged with a thick 
gold cord, or a silk cord repeating the tints of the 
embroidery to a modified extent. 

Fig. 13 is a blotting-case to be worked on vel- 
vet or satin in feather stitch, the flowers gray- 
blue and the greens a dull olive, or the flowers in 
a broken red and leaves a yellowish olive. These 
blotters are best made up as covers to hold loose 
blotting-books, inside which is slipped a piece of 
elastic, and which can be renewed whenever it is 
necessary. 

Fig. 14 is a cushion or chair seat. It may be 
worked in grayish-greens and gray-blues, with 
yellow centres to the flowers, on a neutral ground, 
either grayish toned linen or dull yellowish silk. 
Both leaves and flowers should be worked flat, 
that is, without shading or relief. Reddish tones 
may be introduced into the stalks for variety. 
This design may also be worked in tones of red, 
or blue, or yellow, shading to brown upon suitable 
grounds, 

Fig. 15 is also a cushion cover or chair seat, 
but much darker in treatment. It is most suita- 
ble for the former. It may be worked more or 
less in the natural iris shades, but they must be 
very broken and low in tones, and the leaves must 
be worked quite flat and without any shading. 
Yellow may be introduced into the centres of the 
flowers with care, and almost a gray may be used 
for the sheath of the flower. This design may 
be worked on cloth, or satin, or silk sheeting. 
It may also be effectually used for tapestry, work- 
ing the design out on canvas in ordinary feather 
stitch, and grounding it in cushion stitch or crew- 
el. The ground should be dark, almost invisible 
olive or very subdued bronze gold. 





WHITE HEATHER :* 
A Novel. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avtnor or “Juprru Suakesrrarer,” “* A Prinorss or 
‘Tuuce,” “ Maoteop or Darr,” evo. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
GRAY DAYS. 


UT, after all, that first plunge into city life 
had had something of the excitement of 
novelty; it was the settling down thereafter to 
the dull monotonous round of labor in this lonely 
room, with the melancholy gray world of mist 
surrounding him and shutting him in, that was 
to test the strength of his resolve. The first day 
was not so bad, for now and again he would re- 
lieve the slow tedium of the hours by doing a lit- 
tle carpentering about the room; and the sharp 
sound of hammer and nail served to break in upon 
that hushed, slumberous murmur of the great city 
without that seemed a mournful, distant, oppress- 
ive thing. But the next day of this solitary life 
(for it was not until the end of the week he was 
to see Mr. Weems) was dreadful. The dull, silent 
gray hours would not go by. Wrestling with 
Ewart’s Agricultural Assistant, or Balfour's Ele- 
ments of Botany, or with distressing problems in 
land surveying or timber measuring, he would 
think the time had passed, and then going to the 
window for a moment’s relief to eye and brain, 
he would see by the clock of the railway station 
that barely half an hour had elapsed since last 
he had looked at the obdurate hands. How he 
envied the porters, the cab-drivers, the men who 
were loading or unloading the wagons! They 
seemed all so busy and contented. They were 
getting through with their work ; they had some- 
thing to show for their labor; they had compan- 
ions to talk to and joke with. Sometimes he 
thought he could hear them laughing. And, ah! 
how much more he envied the traveller who drove 
up and got leisurely out of the cab, and had his 
luggage carried into the station, himself following 
and disappearing from view! Whither was he 
going, then, away from this great, melancholy city, 
with its slow hours, and wan skies, and dull, con- 
tinuous, stupefying murmur? Whither, indeed! 
—away by the silver links of Forth, perhaps, with 
the castled rock of Stirling rising into the windy 
blue and white; away by the wooded banks of 
Allan Water and the bonny Braes of Doune; by 
Strathyre, and Glenogle, and Glenorchy; and past 
the towering peaks of Ben Cruachan, and out to 
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the far-glancing waters of the western seas, In- 
deed, it is a sore pity that Miss Carry Hodson, in 
a fit of temper, had crushed together and thrust 
into the bottom of the boat the newspaper con- 
taining an estimate of Ronald’s little Highland 
poem; if only she had handed it on to him, he 
would have learned that the sentiment of nostal- 
gia is too slender and fallacious a thing for any 
sensible person to bother his head about, and in- 
stead of wasting his time in gazing at the front 
of a railway station, he would have gone reso- 
lutely back to Strachan’s Agricultural Tables and 
the measuring and mapping of surface areas. 

On the third day he grew desperate. 

“In God’s name let us see if there’s not a bit 
of blue sky anywhere!” he said to himself; and 
he flung his books aside, and put on his Glengar- 
ry cap, and took a stick in his hand, and went out. 

Alas, that there were no light pattering steps 
following him down the stone stair! The faith- 
ful Harry had had to be left behind, under charge 
of Mr. Murray of the inn. And, indeed, Ronald 
found it so strange to be going out without some 
companion of the kind that when he passed into 
the wide, dull thoroughfare, he looked up and 
down everywhere to see if he could not find some 
homeless wandering cur that he could induce to 
go with him. But there was no sign of dog life 
visible—for the matter of that there was little 
sign of any other kind of life—there was nothing 
before him but the wide, empty, dull-hued street, 
apparently terminating in a great wilderness of 
India-rubber works and oil works and the like, 
all of them busily engaged in pouring volumes of 
smoke through tall chimneys into the already suf- 
ficiently murky sky. 

But when he got further north he found that 
there were lanes and alleys permeating this mass 
of public works; and eventually he reached a 
canal, and crossed that, deeming that if he kept 
straight on he must reach the open country some- 
where. As yet he could make out no distance: 
blocks of melancholy soot-begrimed houses, tim- 
ber-yards, and blank stone walls shut in the view 
on every hand; moreover, there was a brisk north 
wind blowing that was sharply pungent with chem- 
ical fumes and also gritty with dust, so that he 
pushed on quickly, anxious to get some clean air 
into his lungs, and anxious, if that were possible, 
to get a glimpse of green fields and blue skies. 
For, of course, he could not always be at ‘his 
books; and this, as he judged, must be the near- 
est way out into the country; and he could not 
do better than gain some knowledge of his sur- 
roundings, and perchance discover some more or 
less secluded sylvan retreat where, in idle time, 
he might pass an hour or so with his pencil and 
his verses and his memories of the moors and 
hills. 

But the further out he got, the more desolate 
and desolating became the scene around him. 
Here was neither town nor country—or rather 
both were there, and both were dead. He came 
upon a bit of hawthorn hedge; the stems were 
coal black, the leaves begrimed out of all sem- 
blance to natural foliage. There were long 
straight roads, sometimes fronted by a stone wall, 
and sometimes by a block of buildings—dwelling- 
houses, apparently, but of the most squalid and 
dingy description, the windows opaque with dirt, 
the “closes” foul, the pavements in front un- 
speakable. But the most curious thing was the 
lifeless aspect of this dreary neighborhood. Where 
were the people? Here or there two or three 
ragged children would be playing in the gutter, 
or perhaps in a dismal little shop an old woman 
might be seen, with some half-withered apples 
and potatoes on the counter. But where were 
the people who at one time or other must have 
inhabited these great, gaunt, gloomy tenements ? 
He came to a dreadful place called Saracen Cross, 
a very picture of desolation and misery, the tall 
blue-black buildings showing hardly any sign of 
life in their upper flats, the shops below being 
for the most part tenantless, the windows rudely 
boarded over. It seemed as if some blight had 
fallen over the land, first obliterating the fields, 
and then laying its withering hand on the houses 
that had been built on them. And yet these 
melancholy-looking buildings were not wholly un- 
inhabited; here or there a face was visible, but 
always of women or children; and perhaps the 
men-folk were away at work somewhere in a fac- 
tory. Anyhow, under this dull gray sky, with a 
dull gray mist in the air, and with a strange si- 
lence everywhere around, the place seemed a city 
of the dead; he could not understand how human 
beings could live in it at all. 

At last, however, he came to some open spaces 
that still bore some half-decipherable marks of 
the country, and his spirits rose a little. He 
even tried to sing “O say, will you marry me, 
Nelly Munro?” to force himself into a kind of 
liveliness, as it were, and to prove to himself 
that things were not quite so bad, after all. But 
the words stuck in his throat. His voice sound- 
ed strangely in this silent and sickly solitude. 
And at last he stood stock-still, to have a look 
round about him, and to make out what kind of 
a place this was that he had entered into. 

Well, it was a very strange kind of place. It 
seemed to have been forgotten by somebody, when 
all the other land near was being ploughed through 
by railway lines and heaped up into embankinents. 
Undoubtedly there were traces of the country 
still remaining, and even of agriculture: here and 
there a line of trees, stunted and nipped by the 
poisonous air; a straggling hedge or two, withered 
and black ; or patch of corn, of a pallid and hope- 
less color; and a meadow with cattle feeding in 
it. But the road that led through these bucolic 
solitudes was quite new and made of cinders; in 
the distance it seemed to lose itself in a net-work 
of railway embankments, while the background 
of this strange simulacrum of a landseape—so 
far as that could be seen through the pall of 
mist and smoke—seemed to consist of further 
houses, iron-works, and tall chimney-stacks. Any- 
thing more depressing and disconsolate he had 








never witnessed—nay, he had had no idea that 
any such God-forsaken neighborhood existed any- 
where in the world; and he thought he would 
much rather be back at his books than wander- 
ing through this dead and spectral land. More- 
over, it was beginning to rain—a thin, pertina- 
cious drizzle that seemed to hang in the thick 
and clammy air; and so he struck away to the 
right, in the direction of some houses, guessing 
that there he would find some way of getting 
back to the city other than that ghastly one he 
had come by. 

By the time he had reached these houses—a 
suburb or village this seemed to be that led in a 
straggling fashion up to the crest of a small hill 
—it was raining heavily. Now ordinarily a game- 
keeper in the Highlands is not only indifferent 
to rain, but apparently incapable of perceiving 
the existence of it. When was wet weather at 
Inver-Mudal ever known to interfere with the pur- 
suits or occupations of anybody? Why, the lads 
there would as soon have thought of taking shel- 
ter from the rain as a terrier would. But it is 
one thing to be walking over wet heather in knick- 
erbocker stockings and shoes, the water quite 
clean, and the exercise keeping legs and feet 
warm enough, and it is entirely another thing to 
be walking through mud made of black cinders, 
with clammy trousers flapping coldly round one’s 
ankles. Nay, so miserable was all this business 
that he took refuge in an entry leading into one 
of those “lands” of houses; and there he stood, 
in the cold stone passage, with a chill wind blow- 
ing through it, looking out on the swimming pave- 
ments, and the black and muddy road, and the 
dull stone walls, and the mournful skies. A bare- 
headed, ragged little boy came crouching in for 
shelter. 

“ What place is this ?” he asked ; he was near- 
ly prefixing an adjective to “ place,” but regard 
for the innocence of youth prevented him. 

“Springburn,” said the grimy-faced urchin, 
looking up in amazement. 

“ How far is it from Glasgow ?” 

“Tt’s no faur.” 

“Well, but how far, man?” 

“T dinna ken.” 

“That's the road there, I suppose ?” 

“Av; ye gang by the cemetery, and in to St. 
Rollox.” 

“Do you live here 

© Ay.” 

Ronald looked at the miserable little wretch, 
and tried to think what kind of an infancy this 
must be to drag through, in this dismal no-man’s- 
land, with its rain and mud and misty skies, with 
never a gooseberry bush to plunder, nor a black- 
bird to tame, nor a butterfly to chase along the 
hedge-rows. He could not help thinking of his 
own boyhood in East Lothian—the seeking for 
nests in the young larch-trees, the swinging on 
the beechen boughs, the long day’s gathering of 
blackberries, the fishing with bent pin and worm 
in the meadow pool, where the clear brown burn 
ran deep under the grassy bank. And the pet 
rabbits, and the squirrels, and starlings, and nests 
of young “ linties’”—this poor little devil knew no 
more of these than he did of apple-laden orchards 
or of breezy heather slopes, and glens where dar- 
ing and climbing could get at the ripe red berries 
of the rowan. What an infancy to drag through 
—among foundries and factories and railway 
works, grimy stone walls everywhere, the air 
opaque, the skies of this monotonous, melancholy 
hue! And as for playthings ? 

“What would ye buy if I gave ye a penny, my 
man?” Ronald asked of him, 

The tatterdemalion looked up, but did not an- 
swer. Perhaps his experience in that direction 
was limited; more probably still, he imagined that 
the stranger was merely chaffing him. 

“There you are ;” and Ronald offered him the 
penny. But he made no effort to take it, Doubt- 
less he surmised that “ the man” would snatch it 
away ere he got it: that is a familiar joke. And 
then at last he made bold to take it, wondering 
apparently that “the man” did not seize it again, 
or cuff his ears, or something of the like, and then 
he looked up suspiciously. 

“Ts’t a guid vin?” 

“Why, of course it is. 
penny from a bad one?” 

The next moment he had disappeared. He had 
sneaked out into the rain, no doubt fearful that 
the stranger would rob him again of this precious 
thing that he held fast in his fingers. And so 
Ronald resumed his blank gazing out into the 
muddy and misty world. 

At length, the rain moderating somewhat, he 
issued out from this shelter, and set forth for the 
town, A tramway-car passed him, but he had no 
mind to be jammed in amongst a lot of elderly 
women, all damp and with dripping umbrellas. 
Nay, he was trying to convince himself that the 
very discomfort of this dreary march homeward, 
through mud and drizzle and fog, was a whole- 
some thing. After that glimpse of the kind of 
country that lay outside the town—in this diree- 
tion at least—there would be less temptation for 
him to throw down his books and go off for idle 
strolls, He assured himself that he ought to be 
glad that he found no verdant meadows and purl- 
ing brooks; that, on the contrary, the aspect of 
this suburban territory was sufficiently appalling 
to drive him back to his lodgings. All the same, 
when he arrived there he was somewhat disheart- 
ened and depressed, and he went up the stone 
staircase slowly; and when he entered that soli- 
tary, dull little room and sat down, he felt limp 
and damp and tired—tired after a few miles’ walk. 
And then he took to his books again, with his 
mouth set hard. 

Late that night he was sitting, as usual, alone, 
and rather absently turning over his papers; and 
already it had come to this, that now when he 
chanced to read any of these writings of his of 
former days, they seemed to have been written 
by some one else. Who was this man, then, that 
seemed to go through the world with a laugh and 
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a song, as it were, rating this one, praising that, 
having it all his own way, and with never a thought 
of the morrow? But there was one piece in par- 
ticular that struck home,. It was a description 
of the little terrier; he had pencilled it on the 
back of an envelope one warm summer day when 
he was lying at full length on the heather, with 
Harry not half a dozen yards off, his nose between 
his paws. Harry did not know that his picture 
was being taken. 


Auld, gray, and grizzled; yellow e’en ; 
A nose as brown’s a berry; 

A wit as sharp as ony preen— 
That’s my wee chieftain Harry. 


Lord sakes! the courage of the man! 
The biggest barn-yard rattep, 

He'll snip him by the neck, “ o’er-han’,” 
As he the deil had gatten. 


And when his master’s work’s on hand 
There’s none maun come avear him; 
The biggest Duke in all Scotland, 
My Harry's teeth would tear him. 


But ordinar’, wise-like fowl or freen, 
He’s harmless as a kitten; 
As-soon he’d think o’ worryin’ 
A hennie when she's sittin’. 


But, Harry, lad, ye’re growin’ auld; 
Your days are gettin’ fewer ; 

And maybe Heaven has made a fauld 
For such wee things as you are. 


And what strange kintra will that be ? 
And will they fill your coggies ? 

And whatna strange folk there will see 
There's water for the doggies ? 





Ae thing I brawly ken; it’s this— 
Ye may hae work or play there, 
But if your master once ye miss, 
I'm bound ye winna stay there. 


It was the last verse that struck home. It was 
through no failure of devotion on the part of the 
faithful Harry that he was now at Inver-Mudal; 
it was his master that had played him false, and 
severed the old companionship. And he kept 
thinking about the little terrier, and wondering 
whether he missed his master as much as his 
master missed him; and wondering whether 
Meenie had ever a word for him as she went by 
—for she and Harry had always been great 
friends. Nay, perhaps Meenie might not take it 
ill if Maggie wrote to her for news of thé little 
dog; and then Meenie would answer, and might 
not her letter take a wider scope, and say some- 
thing about the people there, and about herself ? 
Surely siz would do that, and some fine morning 
the answer—in Meenie’s handwriting—would be 
delivered in Abbotsford Place, and he knew that 
Maggie would not be long in apprising him of the 
same. Perhaps, indeed, he might himself become 
possessed of that precious missive, and bring it 
away with him, and from time to time have a 
glance at this or that sentence of it—in Meenie’s 
own actual handwriting —when the long dull 
work of the day was over, and his fancy free to 
fly away to the north again, to Strath-Terry, and 
Clebrig, and Loch Naver, and the neat small cot- 
tuge with the red blinds in the windows. It 
seemed to him a long time now since he had left 
all of these; he felt as though Glasgow had en- 
gulfed him, while the day of his reseue—the day 
of the fulfillment of his ambitious designs—was 
now growing more and more distant and vague 
and uncertain, leaving him only the slow drudgery 
of these weary hours. But Meenie’s letter would 
be a kind of talisman; to see her handwriting 
would be like hearing her speak, and surely this 
dull little lodging was quiet enough, so that in 
the hushed silence of the evening, he, reading 
those cheerful phrases, might persuade himself 
that it-was Meenie’s voice he was listening to, 
with the quiet, clear, soft laugh that so well he 
remembered, 

And so these first days went by, and he hoped 
in time to get more accustomed to this melan- 
choly life, and doggedly he stuck to the task he 
had set before him, As for the outcome of it 
all—well, that did not seem quite so facile nor so 
fine a thing as it had appeared before he came 
away from the north; but he left that for the fu- 
ture to decide, and in the mean time he was above 
all anxious not to perplex himself by the dream- 
ing of idle dreams. He had come to Glasgow to 
work, not to build impossible castles in the air. 





(To BE OCONTINURD.] 





“THE TWINS.” 
See illustration on front page. 


i ip spectator who contents himself with an 
appreciation of the more obvious genre quali- 
ties of this picture by Deschamps will miss its 
significance. A peasant grandmother, pausing in 
her knitting to look at a pair of twins in a crib, 
one of whom has just awakened, while the other 
is fast asleep, is a subject in itself extremely com- 
monplace, and, unless painted with much tech- 
nical brilliancy, may be dismissed without great- 
ly stirring the emotions. But the masculine se- 
verity of the artist’s understanding has given us 
in this-case a tragedy rather than a comedy, in- 
filtrating a poetic association of ideas with a sen- 
timent. of foreboded disaster. The bright little 
possibility of brain and bone, which is rubbing 
one of its just opened eves and tossing the coun- 
terpane from its tiny pink feet, has attracted its 
grandmother's attention; but the expression of 
her furrowed, honest face shows how far off are 
her thoughts. Like Millet’s peasants, her eyes 
are downcast and near her work ; like them, also, 
she is serious to the verge of sorrow. Threescove 
years and ten have taught her something of the 
vanitas vanitatum of life, and the sight of this 
happy child and its still happier, beeause uncon- 
scious, little mate occasions—one might almost 
say ereates—reflections of a tragic sort. If no 
good woman ever explores the deepest sense of 
motherhood until she has become a grandmother, 
and: if as grandmother she looks back upon the 
ordinary past of a French peasant, how profound- 
ly must this good woman be stirred, and how som- 








bre must be the hue of her musing, at the sight 
of these pretty twins! Her anxious, pitiful face 
tells the whole sad story, and M. Deschamps is 
much to be commended for the quality and force 
of the imagination which in composing the va- 
ried and suggestive details of his picture, and es- 
pecially in emphasizing the vital and interactive 
contrasts of any two of the three figures, has 
transfused the real with the ideal, 





IN EARLY FRUIT TIME. 

NE of the rules of the fruit season, and one 
( not to be neglected, should be, Never put up 
more fruit than will be a good supply for the 
family until fruit time comes again, And to this 
should usually be added, Put away only such 
fruit as you can not buy already canned. The 
various marmalades, Jams, and jellies are always 
best when home-made, but reliable brands of 
canned fruits do away with the tedious and ex- 
tensive canning which takes up so much time 
during the very pleasantest part of the year. It 
is far more satisfactory to have a greater variety, 
with a lesser amount of each kind, than a large 
quantity of only three or four kinds. 

The canning of fruit, and the making of jams, 
marmalades, and jellies, is particular and tire- 
some work, and when it is to be done, it is very 
desirable to do it in the best and easiest way, and 
so that its safe-keeping, until such time as it will 
be needed, is insured. As early fruit must be 
kept through several of the hottest of the sum- 
mer months, the question of where to keep it so 
it will not spoil is an important one. A dry, well- 
ventilated cellar is the best place for all kinds of 
canned fruit, but jellies and jams of all kinds, ex- 
cepting strawberry, should be kept in a store-room 
which is warm and dry, and away from the least 
danger of damp. 

Glass jars are better than tin cans. They are 
always safe, and may be used year after year with 
impunity, while, unless tin cans are bright and 
new, they spoil the flavor of the fruit, and often, 
even if only a little rusted, render it quite unfit 
to be used. The size of the family will deter- 
mine the size of the jars: for a large family the 
quart or three-pint sizes will hold no more than 
will be needed at one time, but in a small fam- 
ily the pint jars ave best. 

For holding jelly, common heavy tumblers are 
much better than any of the patent jelly glasses 
we have ever seen. 





Stone pots or bowls holding 
about a quart are very nice for jams and marma- 
lades, for they will become much more sohd and 
jelly-like if kept in small jars than if put in large 
ones. 

For a number of vears we have sealed up all 
fruit not kept in cans or in self-sealing jars as 
described below, and it has always kept perfect- 
ly. When sealed in this way, paper wet in brandy 
over the top of jelly is unnecessary; not a parti- 
cle of air can enter, and mould never appears. 
Cut circular pieces of thin brown paper with a 
diameter two inches lurger than the pots or glass- 
es they are to cover. Make a paste by stirring 
a table-spoonful of flour and a table-spoonfal of 
water into a smooth mass, and thinning with 
more cold water until it is seemingly no thicker 
than water; aip each piece of paper into the 
a little, and 
glass, pressing the 
sides. When dry, 
the paper will be as tight as a drum-head. 

As a saving of labor the label mav be laid on 
top of the paper as soon as it is put over the 


paste until it is wet tarough ; 
the top of the 
edves down firmly around the 


drain 
spread over 


glass; there will be enough paste on the paper 
to hold the label firmly when dry. 

Every glass, jar, pot, or pan of fruit should be 
plainly labelled. It is a litde extra work, but it 
saves much trouble in the end, for it is diffienlt 
even in glass jars to tell one kind of fruit from 
another of a similar color, 

Currants, goose derries, strawberries, and cher- 
ries are the fruits which claim attention first. 
Some kinds of early apples are better for using 
in some ways than any of the intermediate va- 
rieties, but unfortunately they seldom keep for 
any length of tine. A few bottles of these should 
be put away for use during the summer. They 
will be found very convenient, when other fruit 
happens to be scarce, for plain sauce, and to form 
part of hastily gotten up desserts in the shape of 
apple creams, custards, and snows. They should 
be prepared and sweetened as for sauce, then put 
in jars, and sealed up while hot. 

Oue of the best recipes for currant jelly we 
have ever tried is given below. Made in this 
way, the jelly will be firm and solid, but yet so 
tender that it will fall apart in clear; glowing, 
ruby-colored pieces at the touch of a spoon, It 
will also keep well, being as good the second 
or third year after it is made as it is the first. 
The currants should be picked from the bushes 
during dry weather—an item which holds good for 
any other kind of fruit as well. The currants 
should be thoroughly ripe, but not over-ripe. 
Place the currants over the fire in a porcelain 
kettle, having first crushed them very slightly to 
draw out enough juice to keep them from burn- 
ing. As soon as they are cooked soft, strain 
through a fine crash bag until all the juice is ex- 
tracted; then strain it slowly through a fulled 
flannel jelly bag to remove all impurities and 
pulp. Measure the juice, and put it in a clean 
kettle. For every pound of juice allow one pound 
of granulated sugar. Put the sugar in a stone 
crock large enough to hold the juice. Let the 
juice boil hard for five minutes, then pour it over 
the sugar in the jar, stirring all the time, and un- 
til the sugar is dissolved. Dip it immediately 
into the tumblers. It will often be solid jelly 
before it is cold. 

Gooseberry jelly is best made by stewing the 
fruit, with a little water added, until soft enough 
to put through the strainers. Measure the juice, 
return it to the kettle, and cook fifteen minutes ; 
then add the sugar—one quart, heaped, of sugar 





for each quart of juice. Cook five minutes longer, 
then pour in glasses. Gooseberries for jelly should 
not be too ripe. 

Currants are better put up any way than canned, 
but gooseberries, cherries, and strawberries are 
among our regular stand-byes. 

Cherries should always be stoned before can- 
ning, and the small stem and blossom removed 
from gooseberries. The fruit should be put in 
the kettle with as little water as possible. Cher- 
ries will need six ounces of sugar to each quart 
of fruit, and must be cooked moderately for eight 
minutes. Gooseberries take eight ounces of su- 
gar to each quart, and should boii moderately for 
ten minutes, Pour the fruit into the glass jars 
while hot, and screw on the tops immediately. 

Strawberries, when canned in the usual way, 
are almost always colorless and tasteless. The 
following way has stood the test of many sea- 
sons, and has received well-merited praise from 
all who have tried it. 

Three or four hours before they are to be 
canned, or, if the weather is cool, the night be- 
fore, remove the hulls from freshly picked bev- 
ries. As the berries are hulled, place them in 
earthen dishes, adding sugar as if preparing them 
for immediate use on the table. Be careful to 
add the sugar so that it will be mixed through 
the berries without having to stir them, Set the 
dishes away in a cool place. When ready to 
bottle them, pour off the juice which the sugar 
will have extracted from the berries; place it in 
a kettle, adding a little water, in the proportion 
of one small cupful to four quarts of juice; this 
will be about the quantity that will evaporate 
from the juice while boiling. As soon as the 
juice is boiling put in enough berries to fill one 
bottle. Stir them down very gently; let them 
stay in about two minutes, then lift out with a 
strainer, so as to take no juice with thei ; fill the 
bottle two-thirds full, and place it in a pan of 
hot water to keep warm. Proceed in the same 
way until all the berries have been used, taking 
only enough for one bottle at a time. Then fill 
each bottle up with the boiling juice and seal 
quickly, Put up in this way, strawberries keep 
their color and taste. 

Strawberries 





make a delicious jam which is 
very nice for filling tarts and various uses. Do 
not crush the fruit. Measure, put in a kettle with 
a cupful of water to keep from burning, cook 
until the berries seem done, then add a scant 
bowl of sugar for each one of berries as mea- 
sured, boil slowly for half an hour, pour into pots 
or bowls, and seal when cold. 

Cherries are very nice spiced, and, like spiced 
Make 
a syrup of one pint of white sugar and one pint 
of water for each quart of cherries, add spice to 
suit the taste ; when boiling add the cherries ; cook 
half an hour; seal when cold. Fally ripe, perfect 
fruit must be selected, and the pits left in. 

For currant jam, plain or spiced, remove from 
the stems, allow equal measure of fruit and sugar, 
crush the currants, place in a kettle, cook slowly 
one hour, then add the sugar; cook half an hour. 
When spiced, add spices with sugar. 


currants, make a good relish with meats, 


Gooseberries make a very desirable marmalade. 
Stem ; cook until tender; then put through a fine 
sieve ; to each quart of pulp add a quart of sugar ; 
cook until it becomes stiff and firm. 
also be spiced. 


This may 
Put in small pots, bowls, or tuin- 
blers, and seal when cold, 





THE ELEPHANT AND 
RHINOCEROS. 


See illustration on page 420. 


THE 


T was far away in the heart of a country then 
unknown to man, and thousands of vears 





that a contest occurred of little importance in 
itself, still conveying a moral that makes it wor 
thy of being recorded, A young elephant, full 
grown except the great tusks that adorn the 
head of the older members of his race, had been 
beating about the fertile plains all day in sue- 
cessful search of such succulent herbs as best 
suited his taste, until late in the afternoon, as 
the sun was declining, he sauntered down to a 
river to quench his thirst, and at the same time 
take a cooling bath, lounge about, and enjoy 
the delightf evening, with peaceful intentions of 
then seeking some retired nook where to bestow 
his huge body for the night. As he approached 
the stream, which meandered gently amid groves 
of palm, the songs of birds filled the air, flow- 
ers of every hue, intensified by the light of the 
setting sun, shone like myriads of gems against 
the darkening shadows, and filled the air with 
their fragrance. 

The scene was glorious. Even the staid mat- 
ter-of-fact elephant felt and appreciated its sweet 
influence, and his heart was filled with amiable 
sentiments, and for the moment went out in 
love to all living things. As be walked slowly 
down the grassy slope no more selfish thought 
entered his brain than the joy le experienced in 
the delights that surrounded him. He lifted his 
long trunk to inhale the thousand sweet odors, 
he raised his ample ears to hear the melody of 
the birds, and every sense was gratified 

There were many hippopotamuses, rhinoceroses, 
and other animals already there along the margin 
of the stream, which he noted with pleasure, for 
bounteous nature had so lavished every agreeable 
attribute upon the place that be was pained lest 
any should be wasted, and therefore glad to see 
so much was being enjoyed. With heart full of 
these amiable, unselfish feelings he came, as we 
have said, down the descent with trunk lifted high 
in the air, and ears raised at right angles with 
his huge head. His appearance certainly did aot 
add to the beauty of the place, save, perhaps, as a 
foil; nor did most of the other creatures he found 
there, for the matter of that. At all events, his 
appearance did not excuse the discordant laughi- 
ter of a rude rhinoceros that broke upon and dis- 
turbed the harmony of the vale, dispelling the 








sweet serenity all were enjoying,and in a mo- 
ment changing universal peace and good-will to 
irritation and discontent, and which caused the 
sentimental elephant to stop short; lower his trunk 
and ears, look reproachfully at the offender, and 
calmly though sternly inquire the cause of “ such 
ill-timed, and I might add,” said he, “ ill-manner- 
ed merriment.” 

Not at all abashed, the creature continued his 
uproarious mirth, and said, as well as he could 
for laughter, “You yourself are the cause.” 

“T the cause? 
have I done, pray ? 

“You? It’s not precisely your doings, but a 
joke of your Maker’s. You are yourself a great 
joke, a huge joke, a ridiculous burlesque upon the 
animal kingdom. And a most absurd figure you 
cut, to be sure, coming down the slope on legs 
like four great trunks of the palm-tree, with that 
big knobby head flanked on either side by what 
would seem as much like two roofs of native huts 
as anything, and a tail at each end, the front one 
standing straight out, to guide the whole ungainly 
mass, | suppose. Oh dear! Ha! ha! ha!” 

“T never,” said the elephant, “ regarded myse If 
as a beauty, that’s true, though I have the mild 
conceit to believe I quite hold my own in your 
presence, but what I lack in personal appear- 
ance I hope I somewhat compensate for in good- 
breeding and a decent regard for the rights and 
feelings of others, Did you ever happe hi to cate h 
a reflection of your own sv mmetrical propot tions 


Explain yourself, sir. What 





before riling the water by indulging in your grov- 
elling propensity of wallowing in the mire? If 
you would, it might not be very flattering to your 
vanity, but could not fail to have a salutary in- 
fluence upon you, which might affect your bear- 
ing toward your fellow-sufferers from the same 
malady.” 

By this time the rhinoceros had recovered from 
his laughter, and waddled out of the mud upon a 
little clay point, and now angry in turn, stood 
eying his object of recent ridicule with anything 
but a mirthful expression. 

‘* Surely,” continued the elephant, “I can not 
return the compliment about the legs; yours do 
not at all remind me of the trunks of trees, at 
least not of any considerable length or size.” 

“ Look here, my bulky incompetent,” cried the 
“aren’t you a little imprudent? Don’t 
you see that | am well armed? Do you not see 
the great horn nature has placed upon my nose 
that is strong enough to wield it ?” 

“And ugly enough to wield anything,” retorted 
the irate elephant. 


rhinoceros, 





That's enough,” said the other, now furious, 
“Come on with whatever weapon you can com- 
mand.” 

“My nose, without the horn, is also my wea- 
pon,” replied the elephant. 

“Ha! ha!” laughed the rhinoceros. ‘“ His nose 
is his defense! that long, squirmy, flabby thing, t 
match my hori! Well, come on 
I am ready for you, ny mountain of 
flesh on sticks.” 

*“ Mountain, am [T? 


though ungainly enou 


» 
, CONVINCE Ie of 
its power 


Then let me tell you that, 


h, you are not so large as 





you were 


intended, or your coat was not made 
for you, and gives vou a very second-hand look, 
hanging as it does in folds or ridges and un- 
seciniy great wrinkles all over your misshapen 
body ™ 

“Come on, [ said; come on,” eried the infu- 
riated beast, brandishing his horn, so to speak 


His sarcastic adversary did come on, and with 


one powerful blow of li squirmy, flabby” wea- 


pon sent him out into the middle of the stream, 
had 


asked the ele- 


Into cleare rv, coolel Vale than he ever be- 


fore experienced, * How i 


phant. 


that?’ 


It’s quite clear 





red the rhinoceros, as 
well as he could for the terrible stitch in his side, 


and shock from the unwonted coolness—* [mn 


satisfied: you have the best of the argument.” 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Nan.—The Zouave jacket must be of a color that 
will suit most of your dresses. Use 
colored ribbons. The appropriate. You 
will find many illustrations in the Bazar that you can 
copy for your purpose 

Smaut Town, Iiucinow.—For anawers to your nu- 
merous questions about etiquette you should consult 
Manners and Social Usages, whieh will be 
from this office on receipt ot $1. 

Geetaupe—Use 
or ecru vest. 

Op Susscormer.—Cards with various fanciful de- 
vices are sometimes sent to announce 


daisies with your 


mitts are 


sent you 


yreen caslimere with either a red 


the birth of a 


child; but the custom can hardly be called a common 
one, nor is there any special formula for it, 
8S. U. H.—We have not published the rules for pro- 


gressive euchre. 

T. B.—We do not furnish addresses or give informa- 
tion concerning MSS. in this column, 

Op Scsseuser.—Pongee will combine nicely with 
your DrOWh BITK. 

Makiam.—Get some striped silk and satin for a 
basque and front breadth to your black silk. Then 
have pleated side breadths, short apron, and long back 
drapery of that you now have. 

E. H.—Wool lace is the color of the dress. Braid 
may be of a darker shade, or else match the goods, 
Make your canvas dress by suggestions given in New 
York Fashions of Bazar Ne 1, Vol. XVIII. 

T. S. M.—Wear your bonnet if you like, but leave 
off the veil in the evening for the sake of comfort. 

Beurie. —Don't drape your marble mantel in the sum- 
mer. Getascarf the width of the mantel, and hang- 
ing at each end, of some material appropriate to that 
with which your furniture is upholstered, or else em- 
broider a pongee scarf or one of Lodia silk of suitable 
color, 

Stnoene Anmirer.—The red shade is not too bright 
if it is becoming to you. 

Mes. B.—Your figured wool will be very nice for a 
whole Have a basque, kilt skirt, short apron, 
and long back drapery. Put some wool lace on the 
waist and apron for ornament 

Netrie J.—There is very little service in your Japa- 
hese poplin, 80 you must make it as simply and ex. 
pensively as possible. Use it for a skirt, and have a 
basque and drapery of nuns’ veiling or other low-priced 
wool goods. 

Wuat to Wear.—Your present ontfit is abundant 
without the black silk, but it ix impossible to decwe 
whether the velvet will be needed or not. The silk 
and the poplin will probably answer for all nice occr- 
sions, and the velvet will be safer left at home for next 
winter. 





dress, 
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CARRISTON’S GIFT. 


Avtuor or “Cattep Back,” Ero. 


Part ¥. 


TOLD BY PHILIP BRAND, M.D., LONDON. 
1. 


WISH I had the courage to begin this tale by turning to my 

professional visiting-books, and taking at random any month 
out of the last twenty years, give its record as a fair sample of 
my ordinary work, The dismal extract would tell you what a 
doctor’s—I suppose I may say a successful doctor’s—lot is, when 
his practice lies in a poor and densely populated district of Lon- 
den. Dreary as such a beginning might be, it would perhaps 
allay some of the incredulity which this tale may probably provoke, 
as it would plainly show how little room there is for things im- 
aginative or romantic in work so hard as mine, or among such 
grim realities of poverty, pain, and grief as those by which I have 
been surrounded, It would certainly make it appear extremely 








unlikely that I should have found time to imagine, much less to 
write, a romance or melodrama, 

The truth is that when a man has toiled from nine o’clock in 
the morning until nine o’clock at night, such leisure as he can en- 
joy is precious to him, especially when even that short respite is 
liable to be broken in upon at any moment, 

Still, in spite of the doleful picture I have drawn of what may 
be called “the daily grind,” I begin this tale with the account of 
a holiday. 

In the autumn of 1864 I turned my back with right good-will 
upon London streets, hospitals, and patients, and took my seat in 
the North Express. The first revolution of the wheels sent a thrill 
of delight through my jaded frame, A joyful sensation of free- 
dom came over me, I had really got away at last! Moreover, I 
had left'no address behind me, so for three blessed weeks might 
roam an undisputed lord of myself, Three weeks were not very 
many to take out of the fifty-two, but they were all I could ven- 
ture to give myself; for even at that time my practice, if not so 
lucrative as I could wish, was a large and increasing one. Hav- 
ing done a twelvemonth’s hard work, I felt that no one in the 
kingdom could take his holiday with a conscience clearer than 
mine, so I lay back in a peculiarly contented frame of mind, 
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and discounted the coming pleasures of my brief respite from 
labor. 

There are many ways of passing a holiday—many places at 
which it may be spent; but, after all, if you-wish to thoroughly 
enjoy it, there is but one royal rule to be followed. That is, sim- 
ply to please yourself—go where you like, and mount the innocent 
holiday hobby which is dearest to your heart, let its name be bot- 
any, geology, entomology, conchology, venery, piscation, or what 
not. Then you shall be happy, and return well braced up for the 
battle of life. I knew a City clerk with literary tastes who in- 
variably spent his annual fortnight among the mustiest tomes of 
the British Museum, and averred that his health was more bene- 
fited by so doing than if he had passed the time inhaling the 
freshest sea-breezes. I dare say he was right in his assertion. 
Sketching has always been my favorite holiday pursuit. Poor as 
my drawings may be, nevertheless, as I turn them over in my port- 
folio, they bring, to me at least, vivid remembrances of many 
sweet and picturesque spots, happy days, and congenial compan- 
ions. It is not for me to say anything of their actual merits, but 
they are dear to me for their associations. 

This particular year I went to North Wales, and made Bettws 
y Coed my head-quarters. I stayed at the Royal Oak, that well- 
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known little inn dear to many an artist’s heart, and teeming with 
reminiscences of famous men}who have sojourned there times with- 
out number, It was here I made the acquaintance of the man with 
whose life the curious events I am going to narrate are connected. 

On the first day after my arrival at Bettws my appreciation 
of my liberty w » thorough, my appetite for the enjoyment of 
the beauties of Nature so keen and insatiable, that I went so far 
and saw so much, that when I returned to the Royal Oak night 
had fallen and the hour of dinner had long passed by. I was, 
when my own meal was placed on the table, the only oceupant of 
the coffee-room. Just then a young man entered, and ordered 
something to eat. The waiter knowing, no doubt, something of 
the frank camaraderie which exists, or should exist, between the 
followers of Melpomene, laid his cover at my table. The new-comer 


seated himself, gave me a pleasant smile and a nod, and in five 
minutes we were in full swing of conversation. 
The moment my eyes fell upon the young man I had noticed how 
igularly handsome he was. Charles Carriston—for this I found 
yard to be his name—was about twenty-two years of age. He 
tall, but slightly built, his whole bearing and figure being re- 
bly elegant and graceful, 
manly—he looked distinguished. His face was pale, its feature 
well cut, straight, and regular. His forehead spx 
lectual qualities, and there was somewhat of that development over 
the eyebrows which phrenologists, I beli 
the possession of imagination. The general expression of his face 
was one of seriousness, if not sadness, and its refined beauty was 
heightened by a pair of soft, dark, dreamy-looking eyes. 


He looked even more than gentle- | 
of high intel- | 


ye, consider as evidence of | 
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THE 


It only remains to add that, from his att judged him 
an artist—a professional artist—to the backbone 
of conversation I showed him how I had classified him 

“T am only an amateur,” he said; “an 
—and you ?” 

Alas! 

“Then we shall not have to answer for our sins in painting to 

each other.” 


to be 
In the course 

He smiled. 
idle man, nothing more 


I am a doctor.” 


asantly until our bodily wants were satisfied by 

the good fare } d before us. Then came that pleasant craving 

for tobacco which, after a good meal, is natural to a well-regulated 
digestion. 

“Shall we go and smoke outside 2” 


said Carriston. ‘The night 


is delicious,’ 
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We went ont and sat on one of the wooden 
As my new friend said, the night was 
delicious. There was scarcely a breath of air 
moving. The stars and the moon shone bright- 
ly, and the rush of the not far distant stream 
came to us with a svothing murmur, Near us 
were three or four jovial young artists. They 
were in merry mood ; one of them had that day 
sold a picture to a tourist. We listened to their 
banter until, most likely growing thirsty, they re- 
entered the inn. 

Carriston had said little since we had been out- 
of-doors. He smoked his cigar placidly and gazed 
up at the skies. With the white moonlight fall- 
ing on his strikingly beautiful face—the graceful 
pose into which he fell—he seemed to me the 
embodiment of poetry. He paid no heed to the 
merry talk of the artists, which so much amused 
me—indeed, I doubted if he heard their voices. 

Yet he must have done so, for as soon as they 
had left us he came out of his reverie. 

“Tt must be very nice,” he said, “to have to 
make one’s living by Art.” 

“ Nive for those who can make livings by it,” 
I answered, 

“ All can do that who are worth it. The day 
of neglected genius is gone by. Miiller was the 
last sufferer, I think—and he died young.” 

“Tf you are so sanguine, why not try your own 
luck at it 2” 

“T would, but unfortunately I ama rich man.’ 

I jaughed at this misplaced regret. Then Car- 
riston, in the most simple way, told me a good 
deal about himself. He was an orphan, an only 
child. He had already ample means; but For- 
tune had still favors in store for him. At the 
death of his uncle, now an aged man, he must 
succeed to a large estate and a baronetcy. The 
natural, unaffected way in which he made these 
confidences, moreover made them not, I knew, 
from any wish to increase his importance in 
my eyes, greatly impressed me. By the time we 
parted for the night I had grown much interested 
in my new acquaintance—an interest not untinged 
by envy. Young, handsome, rich, free to come or 
g0, work or play as lie listed! Happy Carriston ! 


benches. 
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II. 

I am disposed to think that never before did a 
sincere friendship, one which was fated to last un- 
broken for years, ripen so quickly as that between 
Carriston and myself. As I now look back I find 
it hard to associate him with any, even a brief, 
period of time subsequent to our meeting during 
which he was not my bosom-friend. I forget 
whether our meeting at the same picturesque 
spot on the morning which followed our self-in- 
troduction was the result of accident or arrange- 
ment. Anyway, we spent the day together, and 
that day was the precursor of many passed in 
each other’s society. Morning after morning we 
sallied forth to do our best to transfer the same 
bits of scenery to our sketching blocks, Even- 
ing after evening we returned to dine side by 
side, and afterward to talk and smoke together, 
in-doors or out-doors as the temperature advised 
or our wishes inclined. 

Great friends we soon became—inseparable as 
long as my short holiday lasted. It was, perhaps, 
pleasant for each to work in company with an 
amateur like himself. We could ask each the 
other’s opinion of the merits of the work done, 
and feel happy at the approval duly given. An 
artist’s standard of excellence is too high for a 
non-professional. When he praises your work 
he praises it but as the work of an outsider. 
You feel that such commendation damns it and 
disheartens you, 

However, had Carriston cared to do so, he 
might, | think, have fearlessly submitted his pro- 
ductions to any conscientious critic—his drawings 
were immeasurably more artistic and powerful 
than mine. He had undoubtedly great talent, and 
I was much surprised to find that good as he was 
at landscape, he was even better at the figure. 
He could, with a firm, bold hand, draw rapidly the 
most marvellous likenesses. So spirited and true 
were some of the studies he showed me, that I 
could without flattery advise him, provided he 
could finish as he began, to keep entirely to the 
higher branch of the art. I have now before me 
a series of outline faces drawn by him—many of 
them from memory; and as I look at them the 
original of each comes at once before my eyes. 

From the very first I had been much interested 
in the young man,and as day by day went by, 
and the peculiarities of his character were re- 
vealed to me, my interest grew deeper and deeper. 
I flatter myself that I am a keen observer and 
skillful analyst of personal character, and until 
now fancied that to write a description of its 
component parts was an easy matter. Yet now 
when I am put to the proof I find it no simple 
task to convey in words a proper idea of Charles 
Carriston’s mental organization. 

I soon discovered that he was, I may say, af- 
flicted by a peculiarly sensitive nature. Although 
strong, and apparently in good health, the very 
changes of the weather seemed to affect him al- 
most to the same extent as they affect a flower. 
Sweet as his disposition always was, the tone of 
his mind, his spirits, his conversation, varied, as 
it were, with the atmosphere. He was full of 
imagination, and that imagination, always rich, 
was at times weird, even grotesquely weird, Not 
for one moment did he seem to doubt the stabil- 
ity of the wild theories he started, or the possi- 
bility of the poetical dreams he dreamed being 
realized. He had his faults, of course; he was 
hasty and impulsive; indeed, to me one of the 
greatest charms about the boy was that, right or 
wrong, each word he spoke came straight from 
his heart. 

So far as I could judge, the whole organization 
of his mind was too highly strung, too finely 
wrought, for every-day use. A note of joy, of 
sorrow, even of pity, vibrated through it too 
strongly for his comfort or well-being. As yet it 
had not been called upon to bear the test of love ; 
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and fortunately—I use the word advisedly—for- 
tunately he was not, according to the usual sig- 
nificance of the word, a religious man, or I should 
have thought it not unlikely that some day he 
would falla victim to that religious mania so well 
known to my professional brethren, and have de- 
veloped hysteria or melancholia. He might even 
have fancied himself a messenger sent’ from 
heaven for the regeneration of mankind. From 
natures like Carriston’s are prophets made, 

In short, I may say that my exhaustive study 
of my new friend’s character resulted in a certain 
amount of uneasiness as to his future—an un- 
easiness not entirely free from professional curi- 
osity. 

Although the smile came readily and frequently 
to his lips, the general bent of his disposition 
was sad, even despondent and morbid. And yet 
few young men’s lives promised to be so pleasant 
as Charles Carriston’s. 

I was rallying him one day on his future rank 
and its responsibilities. 

“ You will, of course, be disgustingly rich ?” I 
said. 

Carriston sighed. “ Yes, if I live long enough ; 
but I don’t suppose I shall.” 

“ Why in the world shouldn’t you? You look 
pale and thin, but are in capital health. Twelve 
miles we have walked to-day — you never 


” 


long 
turned a hair. 

Carriston made no reply, 
thought. 

“ Your friends ought to look after you and get 
you a wife,” I said. 

“T have no friends,” he said, sadly. “No 
nearer relation than a cousin a good deal older 
than I am, who looks upon me as one who was 
born to rob him of what should be his.” 

“ But by the law of primogeniture, so sacred to 
the upper ten thousand, he must know you are 
entitled to it.” 

“Yes; but for years and vears I was always 
going todie. My life was not thought worth six 
months’ purchase. All of a sudden I got well. 
Ever since then I have seemed, even to myself, a 
kind of interloper.” 

“It must be unpleasant to have a man longing 
for one’s death. All the more reason you should 
marry aud put other lives between him and the 
title.” 

“I fancy I shall never marry,” said Carriston, 
looking at me with his soft dark eyes. ‘* You 
see, a boy who has waited for years expecting to 
die, doesn’t grow up with exactly the same feel- 
ings as other people. I don’t think I shall ever 
meet a woman I can care for enough to make my 
wife. No; I expect my cousin will be Sir Ralph 
yet.” 

I tried to laugh him out of his morbid ideas, 
“Those who live will see,’ I said. ‘‘ Only prom- 
ise to ask me to your wedding, and better still, 
if you live in town, appoint me your family doc- 
tor. It may prove the nucleus of that West End 
practice which it is the dream of every doctor to 
establish.” 

I have already alluded to the strange beauty 
of Carriston’s dark eyes. As soon as companion- 
ship commenced between us those eyes became 
to me, from scientific reasons, objects of curiosity 
on account of the mysterious expression which 
at times I detected in them. Often and often 
they wore a look the like to which, I imagine, is 
found only in the eyes of a somnambulist—a look 
which one feels certain is intently fixed upon 
something, yet upon something beyond the range 
of one’s own vision. During the first two or 
three days of our new-born intimacy I found this 
eccentricity of Carriston’s positively startling. 
When now and then I turned to him, and found 
him staring with all his might at nothing, my 
eyes were compelled to follow the direction in 
which his own were bent. It was at first im- 
possible to divest one’s self of the belief that 
something should be there to justify so fixed a 
gaze. However, as the rapid growth of our 
friendly intercourse soon showed me that he was 
a boy of most ardent poetic temperament—per- 
haps even more a poet than an artist—I laid 
at the door of the Muse these absent looks and 
recurring flights into vacancy. 

We were at the Fairy Glen one morning, 
sketching, to the best of our ability, the swirling 
stream, the gray rocks, and the overhanging trees, 
the last just growing brilliant with autumnal 
tints. So beautiful was everything around that 
for a long time I worked, idled, or dreamed in 
contented silence. Carriston had set up his 
easel at some little distance from mine. At last 
I turned to see how his sketch was progressing. 
He had evidently fallen into one of his brown- 
studies, and, apparently, a harder one than usu- 
al. His brush had fallen from his fingers, his 
features were immovable, and his strange dark 
eyes were absolutely riveted upon a large rock 
in front of him, at which he gazed as intently as 
if his hope of heaven depended upon seeing 
through it. 

He seemed for the while oblivious to things 
mundane. A party of laughing, chattering, terri- 
ble tourist girls scrambled down the rugged steps, 
and one by one passed in front of him. Neither 
their presence nor the inquisitive glances they 
cast on his statuesque face roused him from his 
fit of abstraction. For a moment I wondered if 
the boy took opium or some other narcotic on 
the sly. Full of the thought, I rose, crossed over 
to him, and laid my hand upon his shoulder, As 
he felt my touch he came to himself, and looked 
up at me in a dazed, inquiring way. 

“ Really, Carriston,”. I said, laughingly, “ you 
must reserve your dreaming fits until we are in 
places where tourists do not congregate, or you 
will be thought a madman, or at least a poet.” 

He made no reply. He turned away from me 
impatiently, even rudely; then, picking up his 
brush, went on with his sketch. After a while 
he seemed to recover from his pettishness, and 
we spent the remainder of the day as pleasantly 
as usual. 


He seemed in deep 











As we trudged home in the twilight, he said 
to me in an apologetic, almost penitent way, 

“| hope-I was not rude to you just now.” 

“When do you mean?” I asked, having al- 
most forgotten the trivial incident. 

“When you woke me from what you called 
my dreaming.” 

“Oh dear no, You were not at all rude. If 
you had been, it was but the penalty due to my 
presumption. The flights of genius should be 
respected, not checked, by a material hand.” 

“That is nonsense ; I am not a genius ; and you 
must forgive me for my rudeness,” said Carris- 
ton, simply. After walking some distance in si- 
lence he spoke again : 

“T wish when vou are with me you would try 
and stop me from getting into that state. It does 
me no good,” 

Seeing he was in earnest, I promised to do my 
best, and was curious enough to ask him whither 
his thoughts wandered during those abstracted 
moments. 

“T can searcely tell you,” he said. Presently 
he asked, speaking with hesitation, “I suppose 
you never feel that under certain circumstances 
—circumstances which you can not explain—you 
might be able to see things which are invisible 
to others ?” 

“To see things? What things ?”’ 

“ Things, as I said, which no one else can see. 
You must know there are people who possess 
this power.” 

“I know that certain people have asserted 
they possess what they call second-sight; but 
the assertion is too absurd to waste time in re- 
futing.” 

“ Yet,” said Carriston, dreamily, “I know that 
if I did not strive to avoid it, some such power 
would come to me.” 

“You are too ridiculous, Carriston,” I said. 
“Some people see what others don’t, because 
they have longer sight. You may, of course, im- 
agine anything. But your eyes—handsome eyes 
they are, too—contain certain properties, known 
as humors and lenses, therefore in order to see—” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Cuarriston; “1 know 
exactly all you are going to say. You, a man of 
science, ridicule everything which breaks what 
you are pleased to call the law of Nature. Yet 
take all the unaccountable tales told. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine you expose to scorn or 
throw grave doubt upon, yet the thousandth rests 
on evidence which can not be upset or disputed. 
The possibility of that one proves the possibility 
of all.” 

“Not at all; but enough for your argument,” 
I said, amused at the boy’s wild talk. 

“Yon doctors,” he continued, with that deli- 
cious air of superiority so often assumed by lay- 
men when they are in good health, “ put too much 
to the credit of diseased imagination.” 

“No doubt: it’s a convenient shelf on which 
to put a difficulty. But go on.” 

“The body is your province, yet you can’t ex- 
plain why a cataleptic patient should hear a watch 
tick when it is placed against his foot.” 

“Nor you; nor any one. But perhaps it may 
aid vou to get rid of your rubbishing theories if 
I tell you that catalepsy, as you understand it, is 
a disease not known to us; in fact, it does not 
exist.” 

He seemed crest-fallen at hearing this. 
what do you want to prove?” I asked. 
have you seen yourself ?” 

“ Nothing, I tell you. And I pray I may never 
see anything.” 

After this he seemed inclined to shirk the sub- 
ject, but I pinned him to it. I was really anx- 
ious to get at the true state of his mind. In an- 
swer to the leading questions with which I plied 
him, Carriston revealed an amount of superstition 
which seemed utterly childish and out of place 
beside the intellectual faculties which he undoubt- 
edly possessed. So much so, that at last I felt 
more inelined to laugh than to argue with him. 

Yet I was not altogether amused by his talk. 
His wild arguments and wilder beliefs made me 
fancy there must be a weak spot somewhere in 
his brain—even made me fear lest his end might 
be madness. The thought made me sad; for, 
with the exception of the eccentricities which I 
have mentioned, I reckoned Carriston the plea- 
santest friend I had ever made. His amiable 
nature, his good looks, and perfect breeding had 
endeared the young man to me; so much so that 
I resolved, during the remainder of the time we 
should spend together, to do all I could toward 
tulking the nonsense out of him. 

My efforts were unavailing. I kept a sharp 
look-out pon him, and let him fall into no more 
mysterious reveries; but the curious idea that 
he possessed, or could possess, some gift above 
human nature, was too firmly rooted to be dis- 
placed. On all other subjects he argued fairly 
and was open to reason. On this one point he 
was immovable. When I could get him to notice 
my attacks at all, his answer was: 

“You doctors, clever as you are with the body, 
know as little of psychology as you did three 
thousand years ago.” 

When the time came for me to fold up my 
easel and return to the drudgery of life, I parted 
from Carriston with much regret. One of those 
solemn, but often broken, promises to join togeth- 
er next year in another sketching tour passed 
between us. Then I went back to London, and 
during the subsequent months, although I saw 
nothing of him, I often thought of my friend of 
the autwnn, 
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IIL 

In the spring of 1865 I went down to Bourne- 
mouth, to see for the last time an old friend who 
was dying of consumption. During a great part 
of the journey down I had for a travelling com- 
panion a well-dressed, gentlemanly man of about 
forty years of age. We were alone in the com- 
partment, and after interchanging some small 
civilities, such as the barter of newspapers, slid 
into conversation. 
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My fellow-traveller seemed to be an intellect- 
ual man, and well posted up in the doings of the 
day. He talked fluentiy and easily on various 
topics, and judging by his talk must have moved 
in good society. Although I fancied his features 
bore traces of hard living and dissipation, he was 
not unprepossessing in appearance. The great- 
est faults in his face were the remarkable thin- 
ness of the lips, and his eyes being a shade closer 
together than one cares to see. With a casual 
acquaintance such peculiarities are of little mo- 
ment, but for my part I should not choose one 
who possessed them for a friend without due 
trial and searching proof. 

At this time the English public were much 
interested in an important will case which was 
now being tried. The reversion to a vast sum 
of money depended upon the testatov’s sanity or 
insanity. Like most other people, we duly dis- 
cussed the matter. I suppose, from some of my 
remarks, my companion understood that I was a 
doctor, He asked me a good many teclinical 
questions, and I described several curious cases 


of mania which had come under my notice. He 
seemed greatly interested in the st-bject. 
“You must sometimes find it hard to say 


where sanity ends and insanity begins,” he said, 
thoughtfully, 

“Yes. The boundary line is in some instances 
hard to define. To give in such a dubious case 
an opinion which would satisfy myself L should 
want to have known the patient at the time he 
was considered quite sane.” 

“To mark the difference?” 

“Exactly. And to know the bent of the 
character. For instance, there is a friend of 
mine. He was perfectly sane when last I saw 
him, but for all I know he may have made great 
progress the other way in the interval.” é 

Then, without mentioning names, dates, or 
places, I described Carriston’s peculiar disposi- 
tion to my intelligent listener. He heard me 
with rapt interest. 

*“ You predict he will go read ?” he said. 

“Certainly not. Unless anything unforeseen 
arises he will probably live and die as sane as 
you or I,” 

“Why do you fear for him, then %” 

“For this reason. I think that any sudden 


emotion—violent grief, for instance—any un- 
expected and crushing blow, might at once dis- 
turb the balance of his mind. Let his life run 


on in an even groove, and all will be well with 
him.” 

My companion was silent for a few moments. 

“Did you mention your friend’s name?” he 
asked. 

I laughed. “Doctors never give names when 
they quote cases.” 

At the next station my companion left the 
train. He bade me a polite adieu, and thanked 
me for the pleasure my conversation had given 
him. After wondering what station in life he 
occupied I dismissed him from my mind, as one 
who had crossed my path for a short time and 
would probably never cross it again. 

Although I did not see Charles Carriston I 
received several letters from him during the 
course of the year. He had not forgotten our 
undertaking to pass my next holiday together. 
Early in the autumn, just as [ was beginning to 
long with a passionate longing for open air and 
blue skies, a letter came from Carriston. He 
was now, he said, roughing it in the Western 


Highlands. He reminded me of last year's 
promise. Could I get away from work now ? 


Would [ join him? If I did not care to visit 
Scotland, would [ suggest some other place where 
he could join me? Still, the scenery by which he 
was now surrounded was superb, and the accom- 
modatiou be had secured, if not luxurious, fairly 
comfortable. He thought we could not do bet- 
ter. A postscript to his letter asked me to ad- 
dress him as Cecil Carr, not Charles Carriston. 
He had a reason for changing his name—a fool- 
ish reason, | should no doubt call it. When we 
met he would let me know it. 

This letter at ouce decided me to accept his 
invitation. In a week’s time my arrangements 
for leave of absence were complete, and I was 
speeding northward in the highest spirits, and 
well equipped with everything necessary for my 
favorite holiday pursuit. I looked forward with 
the greatest pleasure to again meeting Carriston. 
I found him at Callendar waiting for me. The 
coach did not follow the route we were obliged 
to take in order to reach the somewhat unfre- 
quented part of the country in which our tent 
was pitched, so my friend had secured the serv- 
ices of a primitive vehicle and a strong, shaggy 
pony to bear us the remainder of the journey. 

So soon as our first hearty greetings were over 
I proceeded to ascertain how the last year had 
treated Carriston. I was both delighted and as- 
tonished at the great change for the better which 
had taken place in his manner no less than his 
appearance. He looked far more robust; he 
seemed happier, brighter—altogether more like 
ordinary humanity. Not only had he greeted 
me with almost bvisterous glee, but during our 
drive through the wonderful scenery he was in 
the gayest spirits and full of fun and anecdote. 
I congratulated him heartily upon the marked 
improvement in his health, both mentally and 
physically. ; 

“Yes, Lam much better,” he said. “TI fol- 
lowed a part of your advice—gave up moping, 
tried constant change of scene, interested my- 
self in many more things. I am quite a differ- 
ent man,” 

“No supernatural visitations 2” I asked, anx- 
ious to learn that his cure in that direction was 
complete, 

His face fell. 
answering. 

“No—not now,” he said. “TI fought against 
the strange feeling, and I believe have got rid of 
it—at least I hope so.” 

I said no more on the subject. 





He hesitated a second before 


Carriston 
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plunged into a series of vivid and mimetic de- 
scriptions of the varieties of Scotch character 
which he had met with during his stay. He de- 
picted his experiences so amusingly that I laughed 
heartily for many a mile. 

“ But why the change in your name ?” I asked, 
when he paused for a moment in his merry talk. 

He blushed, and looked rather ashamed. “I 
scarcely like to tell you; you will think my rea- 
son so absurd.” 

“ Never mind. 
nary standard,” 

“ Well, the fact is, my cousin is also in Scot- 
land. I feared if 1 gave my true name at the 
hotel at which I stayed on my way here, he might 
by chance see it, and look me up in these wild 
regions.” 

‘* Well, and what if he did?” 

“T can’t tell you. I hate to know I feel like 
it. But I have always, perhaps without cause, 
been afraid of him—and this place is horribly 
lonely.” 

Now that I understood the meaning of his 
words I thought the boy must be joking; but 
the grave look on his face showed he was never 
farther from merriment. 

“ Why, Carriston,” I cried, “ you are positively 
ridiculous about your cousin. You can’t think 
the man wants to murder you.” 

“T don’t know what I think. I am saying 
things to you which I ought not to say; but ev- 
ery time I meet him I feel he hates me, and wishes 
me out of the world.” 

“ Between wishing and doing there is a great 
difference. I dare say all this is fancy on your 
part.” 

“Perhaps so. Anyway, Cecil Carr is as good 
a name up here as Charles Carriston, so please 
humor my whim and say no more about it,” 

As it made no difference to me by what name 
he chose to call himself, I dropped the subject. 
I knew of old that some of his strange prejudices 
were proof against anything I could do to remove 
them. 

At last we reached our temporary abode. It 
was a substantial, low-built house, owned and in- 
habited by a thrifty middle-aged widow, who, al- 
though well-to-do, so far as the simple ideas of 
her neighbors went, was nevertheless always will- 
ing to add to her resources by accommodating 
such stray tourists as wished to bury themselves 
for a day or two in solitude, or artists who, like 
ourselves, preferred to enjoy the beauties of Na- 
ture undisturbed by the usual ebbing and flowing 
stream of sight-seers, 

As Carriston asserted, the accommodation, if 
homely, was good enough for two single men; 
the fare was plentiful, and our rooms were the 
picture of cleanliness. After a cursory inspec- 
tion I felt sure that I could for a few weeks make 
myself very happy in these quarters. 

I had not been twenty-four hours in the house 
before I found out one reason for the great change 
for the better in Charles Carriston’s demeanor ; 
knew why his step was lighter, his eye brighter, 
his voice gayer, and his whole bearing altered, 
Whether the reason was a subject for congratu- 
lation or not I could not as yet say, 

The boy was in love; in love as only a pas- 
sionate, romantic, imaginative nature can be; and 
even then only once ina lifetime. Heedless, head- 
strong, impulsive, and entirely his own master, he 
had given his very heart and soul into the keep- 
ing of a woman. 


I don’t judge you by the ordi- 


IV. 

That a man of Carriston’s rank, breeding, and 
refinement should meet his fate within the walls 
of a lonely farm-house beyond the Trossachs, 
seems incredible. One would scarcely expect to 
find among such humble surroundings a wife suit- 
able to a man of his stamp. And yet when I saw 
the woman who had won him I neither wondered 
at the conquest nor did I blame him for weak- 
ness, 

1 made the great discovery on the morning aft- 
er my arrival, Eager to taste the freshness of 
the morning air, I rose betimes and went for a 
short stroll. I returned, and while standing at 
the door of the house, was positively startled by 
the beauty of a girl who passed me and entereal, 
as if she were a regular inhabitant of the place. 
Not a rosy Scotch lassie, such as one would ex- 
pect. to find indigenous to the soil; but a slim, 
graceful girl, with delicate classical features, A 
girl with a mass of knotted light hair, yet with 
the apparent anomaly, dark eyes, eyelashes, and 
eyebrows—a combination which, to my mind, 
makes a style of beauty rare, irresistible, and 
dangerous above all others. The features which 
filled the exquisite oval of her face were refined 
and faultless. Her complexion was pale, but its 
pallor in no way suggested anything save perfect 
health. To cut my enthusiastic description short, 
] may at once say it has never been my good for- 
tune to cast my eyes on a lovelier creature than 
this young girl. 

Although her dress was of the plainest and 
simplest description, no one could have mistaken 
her for a servant; and much as I admire the 
bonny, healthy Scotch country lassies, I felt sure 
that mountain air had never reared a being of 
this ethereally beautiful type. As she passed me 
I raised my hat instinctively. She gracefully 
bent her golden head, and bade me a quiet but 
unembarrassed good-morning. My eyes followed 
her until she vanished at the end of the dark 
passage which led to the back of the house. 

Even during the brief glimpse I enjoyed of this 
fair unknown a strange idea occurred to me. 
There was a remarkable likeness between her 
delicate features and those, scarcely less delicate, 
of Carriston. This resemblance may have added 
to the interest the girl’s appearance awoke in my 
mind. Anyway I entered our sitting-room, and, 
a prey to curiosity and perhaps hunger, awaited 
with much impatience the appearance of Carris- 
ton—and breakfast. 

The former arrived first. Generally speaking 
he was afoot long before I was, but this morning 











we had reversed the usual order of things. As 
soon as I saw him I cried: 

“ Carriston, tell me at once who is the lovely 
girl I met outside. An angel with dark eyes and 
golden hair. Is she staying here like ourselves ?” 

A look of pleasure flashed into his eyes—a look 
which pretty well told me everything. Neverthe- 
less he answered as carelessly as if such lovely 
young women were as common to the mountain 
side as rocks and brambies. 

““T expect you mean Miss Rowan: a niece of 
our Worthy landlady. She lives with her.” 

“She can not be Scotch with such a face and 





Englishman; but was, I believe, of French extrac- 
tion. They say the name was originally Rohan.” 

Carriston seemed to have made close inquiries 
as to Miss Rowan’s parentage. 

“ But what brings her here ?” I asked. 

“She has nowhere else to go. Rowan was an 
artist. He married a sister of our hostess’s, and 
bore her away from her native land. Some years 
ago she died, leaving this one daughter. Last 
year the father died, penniless, they tell me, so 
the girl has since then lived with her only rela- 
tive, her aunt.” 

“ Well,” I said, “as you seem to know all about 
her, you can introduce me by-and-by.” 

“With the greatest pleasure, if Miss Rowan 
permits,” said Carriston. I was glad to hear him 
give the conditional promise with as much respect 
to the lady’s wishes as if she had been a duchess. 

Then, with the liberty a close friend may take, 
I drew toward me a portfolio, full, | presumed, 
of sketches of surrounding scenery. To my sur- 
prise, Carriston jumped up hastily and snatched 
it from me. “They are too bad to look at,” he 
said. As I struggled to regain possession, sun- 
dry strings broke, and, lo and behold! the floor 
was littered, not with delineations of rock, lake, 
and torrent, but with images of the fair young 
girl I had seen a few minutes before. Full face, 
profile, three-quarter face, five, even seven eight 
face, all were there—each study perfectly exe- 
cuted by Carriston’s clever pencil. 1 threw myself 
into a chair and laughed aloud, while the young 
man, blushing and discomfited, quickly huddled 
the portraits between the covers, just as a genuine 
Scotch lassie bore in the plentiful and, to me, 
very welcome breakfast. 

Carriston did favor me with his company dur- 
ing the whole of that day, but, in spite of my hav- 
ing come to Scotland to enjoy his society, that 
day, from easily guessed reasons, was the only 
one in which I had undisputed possession of my 
friend. 

Of course I bantered him a great deal on the 
portfolio episode. He took it in good part, at- 
tempting little or no defense. Indeed, before 
night he had told me with all a boy’s fervor how 
he had loved Madeline Rowan at first sight, how 
in the short space of time which had elapsed 
since that meeting he had wooed her and won 
her; how good and beautiful she was; how he 
worshipped her; how happy he felt; how when 
I went South he should accompany me, and after 
making a few necessary arrangements, return at 
once and bear his bride away. 

I could only listen to him and congratulate 
him. It was not my place to act the elder, and 
advise him either for or against the marriage. 
Carriston had only himself to please, and if he 
made a rash step, only himself to blame for the 
consequences. And why should I have dissuaded 
—lI who in two days envied the boy’s good for- 
tune? 

I saw a great deal of Madeline Rowan. How 
strange and out-of-place her name and face 
seemed amid our surroundings ! 
what shy and retiring, she soon, if only for Car- 
riston’s sake, consented to look upon me as a 
friend, and talked to me freely and unreservedly. 
Then I found that her nature was as sweet as 
her face. Such a conquest did she make of me 
that, save for one chimerical reason, I should 
have felt quite certain that Carriston had chosen 
well, and would be happy in wedding the girl of 
his choice, heedless of her humble position in 
the world, and absence of befitting wealth. When 
once his wife, I felt sure that if he cared for her 
to win social success, her looks and bearing would 
insure it; and from the great improvement which, 
as I have already said, I noticed in his health and 
spirits, 1 believed that his marriage would make 
his life longer, happier, and better. 

Now for my objection, which seems almost a 
laughable one. I objected on the score of the 
extraordinary resemblance which, so far as a 
man may resemble a woman, existed between 
Charles Carriston and Madeline Rowan. The 
more I saw them together, the more I was struck 
by it. A stranger might well have taken them 
for twin brother and sister. The same delicate 
features, drawn in the same lines ; the same soft, 
dark, dreamy eyes; even the same shaped heads. 
Comparing the two, it needed no phrenologist or 
physiognomist to tell you where one excelled, the 
other excelled; where one failed, the other was 
wanting. Now could I have selected a wife for 
my friend, I would have chosen one with habits 
and constitution entirely different from his own. 
She should have been a bright, bustling woman, 
with lots of energy and common-sense—one who 
would have rattled him about and kept him go- 
ing — not a lovely, dark-eyed, dreamy girl, who 
could for hours at a stretch make herself su- 
premely happy if only sitting at her lover’s feet 
and speaking no word. Yet they were a hand- 
some couple, and never have I seen two people 
so utterly devoted to each other as those two 
seemed to be during.those autumn days which I 
spent with them. 

I soon liad a clear proof of the closeness of 
their mental resemblance.. One evening, Carris- 
ton, Madeline, and I were sitting out - of - doors, 
watching the gray mist deepening in the valley 
at our feet. Two of the party were, of course, 
hand in hand, the third seated at a discreet dis- 





If at first some- - 





tance—not so far away as to preclude conversa- 
tion, but far enough off to be able to pretend that 
he saw and heard only what was intended for 
his eyes and ears. 

How certain topics, which I would have avoid- 
ed discussing with Carriston, were started I hard- 
ly remember. Probably some strange tale had 
been passed down from wilder and even more 
solitary regions than ours—some ridiculous tale 
of Highland superstition, no doubt embellished 
and augmented by each one who repeated it to 
his fellows. From her awed talk I soon found 
that Madeline Rowan, perhaps by reason of the 
Scotch blood in her veins, was as firm a believer 
in things visionary and beyond Nature as ever 
Charles Carriston in his silliest moments could 
be. As soon as I could I stopped the talk, and 
the next day, finding the girl for a few minutes 
alone, told her plainly that subjects of this kind 
should be kept as far as possible from her future 
husband’s thoughts. She promised obedience, 
with dreamy eyes which looked as far away and 
full of visions as Carriston’s. 

“ By-the-by,” I said, “has he ever spoken to 
you about seeing strange things ?” 

“Yes; he has hinted at it.” 

“ And you believe him?” 

“Of course I do—he told me so.” 

This was unanswerable. “A pretty pair they 
will make!” I muttered, as Madeline slipped from 
me to welcome her lover, who was approaching. 
“They will see ghosts in every corner, and gob- 
lins behind every curtain.” 

Nevertheless, the young people had no doubts 
about their coming bliss. Everything was guing 
smoothly and pleasantly for them. Carriston 
had at once spoken to Madeline’s aunt, and ob- 
tained the old Scotchwoman’s ready consent to 
their union. I was rather vexed at his still 
keeping to his absurd whim, and concealing his 
true name. He said he was afraid of alarming 
the aunt by telling her he was passing under an 
alias, while if he gave Madeline his true reason 
for so doing she would be miserable. Moreover, 
I found he had formed the romantic plan of 
marrying her without telling her in what an en- 
viable position she would be placed, so far as 
worldly gear went. A kind of Lord of Burleigh 
surprise no doubt commended itself to his imag- 
inative brain. 

The last day of my holiday came. I bade a 
long and sad farewell to lake and mountain, and, 
accompanied by Carriston, started for home. I 
did not see the parting proper between the young 
people—that was far too sacred a thing to be in- 
truded upon— but even when that protracted 
affair was over, I waited many, many minutes 
while Carriston stood hand in hand with Made- 
line, comforting himself and her by reiterating 
“Only six weeks—six short weeks! And then 
—and then!” It was the girl who at last tore 
herself away, and then Carriston mounted re- 
luctantly by my side on the rough vehicle. 

From Edinburgh we travelled by the night 
train. The greater part of the way we had the 
compartment to ourselves, Carriston, as a lover 
will, talked of nothing but coming bliss and his 
plans for the future. After a while [ grew quite 
weary of the monotony of the subject, and at last 
dozed off, and for some little time slept. The 
shrill whistle which told us a tunnel was at hand 
aroused me. My companion was sitting opposite 
to me, and as I glanced across at him my atten- 
tion was arrested by the same strange intense 
look which I had on a prévious oceasion at 
Bettws y Coed noticed-in his eyes—the same 
fixed stare—the same obliviousness to all that 
was passing. Remembering his request, I shook 
him, somewhat roughly, back to his senses. He 
regarded me for a moment vacantly, then said : 

* Now I have found out what was wanting to 
make the power I told you of complete. I could 
see her if I wished.” 

“Of course you can see her—in your mind’s 
eye. All lovers can do that.” 

“If I tried I could see her bodily—know ex- 
actly what she is doing.” He spoke with an air 
of complete conviction. 

“Then I hope, for the sake of modesty, you 
won't try. It is now nearly three o'clock. 
ought to be in bed and asleep.” 

I spoke lightly, thinking it better to try and 
laugh him out of his folly. He took no notice 
of my sorry joke. 

“No,” he said, quietly, “I am not going to try. 
But I know now what was wanting. Love—such 
love as mine—such love as hers—makes the con- 
necting link, and enables sight or some other 
sense to cross over space, and pass through ev- 
ery material obstacle.” 

“Look here, Carriston,” I said, seriously, “ you 
are talking like a madman. I don’t want to 
frighten you, but [ am bound both as a doctor 
and your sincere friend to tell vou that unless you 
cure yourself of these absurd delusions, they will 
grow upon you, develop fresh forms, and you will 
probably end your days under restraint. Ask 
any doctor, he will tell you the same.” 

“Doctors are a clever race,” answered my 
strange young friend, ‘“ but they don’t know ev- 
erything.” 

So saying he closed his eyes and appeared to 
sleep. 

We parted upon reaching London. Many kind 
words and wishes passed between us, and I gave 
him some more well-meant and, I believed, need- 
ed warnings. He was going down to see his un- 
cle, the baronet. Then he had some matters to 
arrange with his lawyers, and above all had to 
select a residence for himself and his wife. He 
would no doubt be in London for a short time. 
If possible he would come and see me. Any 
way, he would write and Jet me know the exact 
date of his approaching marriage. If I could 
manage to come to it, so much tlie better. If 
not, he would try, as they passed through town, 
to bring his bride to pay me a flying and friendly 
visit. He left me in the best of spirits, and I 
went back to my patients and worked hard to 


She 








make up lost ground, and counteract whatever 
errors liad been committed by my substitute. 

Some six weeks afterward —late at night — 
while I was deep in a new and clever treatise on 
zymotics, a man haggard, wild, unshorn, and un- 
kempt rushed past my startled servant, and en- 
tered the room in which Isat. He threw himself 
into a chair, and I was horrified to recognize in 
the intruder my clever and brilliant friend Charles 
Carriston ! 

¥, 

“The end has come sooner than I expected.” 
These were the sad words I muttered to myself 
as, waving my frightened servant away, I closed 
the door, and stood alone with the supposed ma- 
niac. He rose and wrung my hand, then without 
a word sank back into his chair 
face in his hands, 


and buried his 
A sort of nervous trembling 
through his frame. Deeply dis- 
tressed, I drew his hands from his face. 

* Now, Carriston,” I said, as firmly as I could, 
“look up and tell me what all this means. Look 
up, I say, man, and speak to me.” 


seemed to run 


He raised his eyes to mine and kept them 
there, while a ghastly smile—a phantom of hu- 
mor —flickered across his white face, No doubt 
his native quickness told him what I suspected, 
so he looked me full and steadily in the face, 


“No,” he said, “not as you think. But let 
there be no mistake. Question me. ‘Talk to me. 
Put me to any test. Satisfy yourself, once for 


all, that I am as sane as vou are 

He spoke so rationally, his eves met mine so 
unflinchingly, that I was rejoiced to know that 
my fears were as yet ungrounded. There 
grief, excitement, want of rest, in his appearance, 


was 


but his general manner told me he was, aS he 
said, as sane as I was. 

“Thank Heaven you can speak to me and look 
at me like this!” I exclaimed. 

“ You are satisfied, then 

“On this point, yes. 


wrong ?”’ 





’ he said. 
Now tell me what is 





Now that he had set my doubts at rest, his 
agitation and excitement seemed to return. He 
grasped my hand convulsively, 
“ Madeline!” he whispered, 


“ Madeline — my 
love- 


-she is gone.” 
“Gone!” I repeated. “Gone where ?” 

“She is gone, I say—stolen from me by some 
black-hearted traitor — perhaps Who 
ean tell?” 


forever, 


“ But, Carriston, surely in so short a time her 
love can not have been won by another. If so, 
all I can sav is— 

“What!” he shouted. “You who have seen 
her! You in your wildest dreams to imagine 
that Madeline Rowan would leave me of her own 
free will! No, sir, 


she has been stolen from me 
—entrapped—carried away—hidden. But I will 
find her, or I will kill the black-hearted villain 
who has done this.” 


His face was 
He clinched and unelinched 
his long slender hands 

“My deat 
riddles. Sit down and tell me caimly what has 
happened. 


He rose and paced the room. 
distorted with rage 


fellow,” [ said, “you are talking 


But, first of all, as you look utteriy 
worn out, I will ring for my man to get you some 
food.” : ; 
“No,” he said, “I want nothing. Weary I am, 
for I have been to Scotland and back as fast as 
man can travel, I reached London a short time 
ago, and after seeing one man have come straight 
to you, my only friend, for help —it may be for 
protection. But I have eaten and I have drunk, 
knowing I must keep my health and strength.” 
However, I insisted 
brought. 


being 
then, with a 
strange, enforced calm, told me what had taken 
place. His tale was this: 

After we had parted company on our return 
from Scotland, Carriston went down to the family 
seat in Oxfordshire, and informed his uncle of 
the impending change in his life. The baronet, 
an extremely old man, infirm and all but ebildish, 
troubled little about the matter. Every acre of 
his large property was strictly entailed, so his 
pleasure or displeasure could make but little al- 
teration in his nephew’s prospects. Still, he was 
the head of the family, and Carriston was in duty 


upon wine 


He drank a glass, and 


some 


bound to make the important news known to 
him. The young man made no secret of his ap- 
proaching marriage, so in a very short time every 
member of the family was aware that the heir 
and future head was about 
nobody. 


to ally himself to a 
Knowing nothing of Madeline Rowan’s 
rare beauty and sweet nature, Carriston’s kinsmen 
and kinswomen were sparing with their congrat- 
ulations. Indeed, Mr. Ralph Carristen, the cousin 
whose name was coupled with such absurd sus- 
picions, went so far as to write a bitter, sarcastic 
letter, full of ironical felicitations. This, and 
Charles Carriston’s haughty reply, did not make 
the affection between the cousins any stronger. 
Moreover, shortly afterward the younger man 
heard that inquiries were being made in the 
neighborhood of Madeline's home as to her posi- 
tion and parentage. Feeling sure that only his 
cousin Ralph could have had the curiosity to in- 
stitute such inquiries, he wrote and thanked him 
for the keen interest he was manifesting in his 
future welfare, but begged that hereafter Mr. 
Carriston would apply to him direct for any in- 
formation he wanted. The two men were now 
no longer on speaking terms. 

Charles Carriston, in his present frame of 
mad, cared little whether his relatives wished to 
bless or forbid the banns He was passionately 
m love, and at once set about making arrange 
Although Made 
line was still ignorant of the exalted position 
held by her lover—although she came to him ab 
solutely penniless, he was resolved in the matter 
of money to treat her as generously as he would 
have treated the most eligible damsel in the coun- 
try. 


ments for a speedy marriage. 


There were several legal questions to be set 
at rest concerning certain property he wished to 
settle upon her. These of course caused delay. 
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As soon as they were adjusted to his own, or, 
rather, to his lawyer’s satisfaction, he purposed 
going to Scotland and carrying away his beauti- 
ful bride. In the mean time he cast about for a 
residence. 

Somewhat Bohemian in his nature, Carriston 
had no intention of settling down just yet to live 
the life of an ordinary moneyed Englishman. 
His intention was to take Madeline abroad for 
some months. He had fixed upon Cannes as a 
desirable place at which to winter, but having 
grown somewhat tired of hotel life, wished to rent 
a furnished house He had received from an 
agent to whom he had been advised to apply the 
refusal of a house which, from the glowing de- 
scription given, seemed the one above all others 
he wanted. As an early decision was insisted 
upon, my impulsive young friend thought nothing 
of crossing the Channel and running down to the 
south of France to see, with his own eyes, that 
the much lauded place was worthy of the fair 
being who was to be its temporary mistress. 

He wrote to Madeline, and told her he was go- 
ing front home for a few days. He said he should 
be travelling the greatest part of the time, so it 
would be no use her writing to him until his re- 
turn. He did not reveal the object of his jour- 
ney. Were Madeline to know it was to choose 
a winter residence at Cannes, she would be filled 
with amazement, and the innocent deception he 
was still keeping up would not be carried through 
to tle romantic end which he pictured to himself. 

The day before he started for France, Madeline 
wrote that her aunt was very unwell, but. said 
nothing as to her malady causing any alarm. 
Perhaps Carriston thought less about the old 
Scotch widow than her relationship and kindness 
to Miss Rowan merited. He started on his trav- 
els without any forebodings of evil. 

Ilis journey to Cannes and back was hurried— 
he wasted no time on the road, but was delayed 
for two days at the place itself before he could 
make final arrangements with the owner and the 
present occupier of the house, Thinkipg he was 
going to start every moment, he did not write to 
Madeline—at the rate at which he meant to return, 
a letter posted in England would reach her almost 
as quickly as if posted at Cannes. 

He reached his home, which for the last few 
weeks had been Oxford, and found two letters 
waiting for him. ‘The first, dated on the day he 
left England, was from Madeline. It told him 
that her aunt’s illness had suddenly taken a fatal 
turn—that she had died that day, almost without 
warning, ‘The second letter was anonymous, 

It was written apparently by a woman, and ad- 
vised Mr. Carr to look sharply after his lady-love 
or he would find himself left in the lurch. The 














questions by others, and soon learned all they had 
to communicate. 

Little enough it was. On the morning after 
the old woman’s funeral Madeline had gone to 
Callendar to ask the advice of an old friend of 
her aunt as to what steps should now be taken. 
She had neither been to this friend nor had she 
returned home. She had, however, sent a message 
that she must go to London at once, and would 
write from there. That was the last heard of 
her—all that was known about her. 

Upon hearing this news Carriston became a 
prey to the acutest terror—an emotion which was 
quite inexplicable to the honest people, his in- 
formants. The girl had gone, but she had sent 
word whither she had gone. True, they did not 
know the reason for her departure, so sudden 
and without luggage of any description — true, 
she had not written as promised, but no doubt 
they would hear from her to-morrow. Carriston 
knew better. Without revealing the extent of 
his fears, he flew back to Callendar. Inquiries 
at the railway station informed him that she had 
gone, or had purposed going, to London, but 
whether she ever reached it, or whether any 
trace of her could be found there, was at least 
a matter of doubt. No good could be gained 
by remaining in Scotland, so he travelled back 
at once to town, half distracted, sleepless, and 
racking his brains to know where to look for 
her, 

(70 BE CONTINUED.] 





HUGH CONWAY. 


rPHUIS excellent portrait of Frederick J. Fargus, 

better known to the world as “ Hugh Con- 
way,” the author of the popular novel Called 
Back, is of especial interest in connection with 
the beginning of his last completed work, Car- 
riston’s Gift, in this number of Harper’s Bazar. 
Mr. Fargus was born at Bristol, England, in 1847. 
To gratify his boyish passion for the sea, which 
even led him to contemplate running away from 
home to go on board a ship, his father placed 
him on a school frigate, the Conway, at Liver- 
pool, which furnished the nom de plume under 
which he afterward became famous, and where 
he acquitted himself creditably, winning the gold 
medal of the Mercantile Marine Association. 
Though he gained much valuable material here 
for future use, he did not go to sea, but, after 
completing his studies, entered an accountant’s 
office, and subsequently succeeded his father in 


HUGH CONWAY. the partnership of a well-known auctioneering 


firm, of which his uncle was a member, and in 
which he continued until its dissolution, about a 


writer would not be surprised to hear some fine day that she had | —all the anxiety and responsibility connected with her affairs | year before his death. He died at Monte Carlo, May 15, of 
eloped with a certain gentleman who should be nameless. This | would fall on the poor girl, The next day he threw himself into | typhoid fever, contracted at Naples, and from which he was sup- 
precious epistle, probably an emanation of feminine spite, Carris- | the Scotch Express, and started for her far-away home. posed to have nearly recovered, when a nervous shock, caused 


ton treated as it deserved—he tore it up and threw the pieces On arriving there he found it occupied only by the rough farm | by an accident while driving out with his wife, brought on a fatal 
to the wind. servants, They seemed in a state of wonderment, and volubly | relapse. He leaves a widow and four young children. He passed 
But the thought of Madeline being alone at that lonely house | questioned Carriston as to the whereabouts of Madeline. The 


away at the early age of thirty-eight, at the beginning of a career 
troubled him greatly, The dead woman had no sons or daughters | question sent a chill of fear to his heart. He answered their | of singular promise. 


Luh 
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“THE ELEPHANT AND THE RHINOCEROS,”—From a Picrore sy Witu1aM H. Bearp.—[(See Pace 415.) 
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Jetted Bodice. 

Iuis is a transparent sleeve- 
less bodice, which is designed to 
be worn over the plain corsage 
of a black or colored toilette. 
It is composed of jet passemen- 
terie in a leaf pattern, finished 
with a high jet collar at the 
neck, and with a fringe of silk 
and jet at the lower edge. 


Etamine Scarf for After- 
noon Toilette. 

Tue scarf, which is worn to 
lighten a dark toilette, is of 
ecru canvas, cross-barred with 
wrought stripes in colored silks 
and gilt, and dotted with che- 
nille. It is two yards and a 
quarter long by three-quarters 
of a yard deep, and is surround- 
ed by a thick loop fringe of 
chenille. 


Summer Toilettes, 
Figs. 1-4, 

Fig. 1, a child’s white cam- 
bric frock, is very simply made 
with a short straight tucked 
skirt that is connected by a belt 
to a blouse-waist. 

Figs. 2 and 8 give two views 
of the front and Fig. 4 the back 
of a costume of bordered dark 
percale. The skirt is kilted, and 
trimmed with two bands of the 
selvedge border around the bot- 
tom and up the edge that over- 
laps on the front. The drapery 
is irregular, forming a scarf on 
one side of the front and a point 
on the other,and looped breadths 
on the back. The basque has 
loose jacket fronts which open 
on a pleated vest, the top of the 
vest and the collar. being cover- 
ed with open white embroidery 


OUR NEIGHBORS IN 
WALES. 

VERY sturdy people are 

the Welsh, stout and ruddy 
in appearance, “a thrifty, ever- 
busy commonwealth.” Farmers 
among them wear rough, home- 
made woollen garments, flannel 
shirts and hose, wonderful for 
thickness and warmth. The 
women-folk for .stylish head- 
gear think nothing quite so ele- 
gant as tall beaver hats. Welsh 
children are said to be models of 
quiet, earnest activity, trained 
even to a certain grave solem- 
nity in the.enjoyment of their 
homely games and pastimes, yet 
occasionally breaking out into 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Cutip rrom 1 To 2 
YEARS OLD. 








Fig. 4.—Borperep PercaLe Costume. 
Back.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 


hearty appreciation of fun and frolic, as is not 
unusual with youngsters the world over. 

The walls of Welsh cottages are built of large, 
rounded stones, the spaces between being filled 
in with moss, from which lovely wild flowers 
spring in their season. Very few are the win- 
dows and small in these humble homes. The 
needed warmth is secured by ample peat fires, 
and an atmosphere of great neatness prevails 
among these simple earnest people. 

Not many are the idle moments of these con- 
scientious housekeepers; knitting and spinning 
are their great and useful accomplishments, to 
which one should surely add deft needle-work, for 
every household has its busy workers. The gen- 
try among them are cultivated and well cead, and 











Figs. 2 and 8.—Borprrep Percaie Costume.—Front. 
[See Fig. 4.] 





JETTED Bopice. 


in dress and manners appear 
like their high-class English 
neighbors. The language of 
Wales is said to be the oldest 
spoken language of Europe; 
there are poems still preserved 
in this tongue counting back 
more than one thousand yeurs, 
PUNNING CUP. 

MONG wonderful cups is 
i one known as the “ Pun- 
ning Cup,” also as the * Pea- 
cock Cup,” both names especial- 
ly appropriate. It is a little 
over sixteen inches in height, 
and of sixty-three ounces weight, 
and of silver, excellently mould- 
ed and chased. The design is 
a pea-hen and three pea-chicks. 
The head of this odd cup can be 
taken off at the bottom of the 
neck. On the base, in relief, 
are figures of snails, turtles, rep- 
tiles and tree roots. Just front- 
ing the pea-hen’s feet is a loz- 
enge-shaped shield charged 
with a chevron ; ermine appears 
between three esquires’ hel- 
mets, and around the entire 
base are these words: “The 
gifte of Mary, ye davghter of 
Richard Robinson, and wife to 
Thomas Smith and James Pea- 
cock, Skinn®™, 1642.” 

As the gift of the wife of 
Thomas Peacock, the design is 
that of a pea-hen and her three 
chickens. 

In Scotland, so we read, the 
peacock is called the peajock, 
This bird has been written of as 
“a proud vain fool.” In Much 
Ado About Nothing Benedick 
likens Beatrice to a “ parrot- 
teacher,” in reference to “her 
talkative powers,” 

The name of this bird has 
been spelled in many different 
ways, writers of many years ago 
using “ paiock,” or “ pajoeke,” 
and later ‘! paicock” and “ pe- 





cock.” 


BEAUTIFUL OLD LADY. 


T the celebrated Manfrini 

Lt Palace,” wrote Lord By- 
ron, once upon a time, “was a 
portrait of a learned lady, cen- 
turies old, with a now forgotten 
name: but “her features can 
never be forgotten. Never was 
there greater beauty, sweetness, 
or wisdom; it is the kind of 
face to go mad for because it 
can not walk out of its frame.” 
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THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK 
Mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 
Works, Providence, RK. 1,—{Adv.) 





DROWSINESS IN THE DAYTIME, 
Unless caused by lack of sleep or from over-eating, is 
a tymptom of disease. If it be accompanied by gen- 


eral debility, headache, lose of appetite, coated tongne, 

and sallow compk xion, you may be sure that you are 
suffering from biliousness and consequent ders angeme nt 
of the stomach and bowels. Dr. Pierce’s “ Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets’ are a sure cure for all ailments of 
this nature. They cleanse and yom the blood and 
relieve the digestive organs.—[{ Ado. 





Tur fattening, healing and strengthening qualities of 
Scott's Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil with Hypophosphites 
is known by millions who have been benefited by it, 

and is attested by the medical profession throu; ghout 
the world. It is almost a specific for consumption and 
wasting diseases. Send for four ounce sample. Free, 
except express charges, Address, Soorr & Bowne, 
132 South Sth Ave., New York.—{4 idv j 





A FRESH AND LOVELY COMPLEXION 


Is the result of using the famous Pasri.tes pe Fror- 

ynor (white and tinted) as powder or cream. A sam- 

- box sent on receipt of 50 cents, by Mine. Lewen- 
ere, 258 West 28d St., N. ¥.—[Adv.) 





Senp your furs and seal-skins for alterations and 

re »pairs to C. C. Suayne, Farrier, 103 Prince St. Furs 

wed during the summer in cedar-lined cases, and 
ius sured against all loss. Moderate charges.—([Adv.]) 





Berore storing away, I will sell fashionable seal- 
skin gurmenta at greatly reduced prices. Call this 
week. C. C. Suayne, Furrier, 103 Prince St.—[Adv.]} 





BURNETT'S COCOAINE, 
Tux Best and Cheapest Hair Dressing. It kills dan- 
druff, allays irritation, and promotes a vigorous grov wth 
of the Hair. Burnett’s Fl: wvoring Extracts are invari- 
ably acknowledged the purest aud best.—[ Adv.) 





ADVER'LTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
9 


Breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers rocers every where. 


V. BAKER & C0,, Dorchester, Mass, 
“HOW TO FURNISH A HOME.” 


The author of this book, published by D. Appleton 
& Co., furnishes houses and rooms artistically and 
economically; and will promptly send estimates of 
cost on application. For terms, references, &c., ad- 
dress “HOME,” P.O. Box 82, Brooklyn, New York. 


‘swiss MILK FOOD 
swiss 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
eal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. 0. Box 3773, New-York. 


HONITON 


AND POINT 


LACE-MAKINC 


Is fully described and elaborately illustrated in our 
BIG CATALOGUE, which also contains full 
instructions for 


Repousse Work, Kensington Painting, 
Lustre,and Prismatine Painting, Iri- 
descent Painting or Flitter Work, 


and 2000 Illustrations of Stanping Patterns, &c., 136 
pages, mailed only on receipt of 25 ets. It is worth it. 


BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
__Ne. 12 West 24th St., | New w York. 


1.6. SPALDING & BROS. 
LAWN 4 


TENNIS: 


Send 10 cents for Lawn-Tennis Guide and 
Journal of Summer Sports. 


108 Madison St., Chicago ; 
241 Broadway, New York. 


CORDED CORSET WAISTS 


For HEALTH, Com- 
ear and Finish. 
ure ALL AGES —Infants to Adults, 


Bold by 
FERRIS ROS.Manufacturers 
ie hite Street, NEW YORK. 


THIS: INK IS MANUPD BY 


J. H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 
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FOR SEASHORE 


MOUNTAIN DRESSES 


There is no Fabric to Compare with 
MARK 


LUOTA 


It is made of “pure cotton,” and has the crinkly 
surface like China Crape. It improves by 
washing, and requires no starching. Will not 
crease, and ever retains the crinkled or crazy effect. 
It is sold in Cream, Pink, and Blue shades by all lead- 
ing Dry-Goods Stores. Any reader of the Bazar 
sending a postal-card, will receive samples of “* Crazy 
Cloth,” and the name of the nearest dealer who will 
supply the goods. P. O, Box 3052, N Y. City. 


NOVELTIES IN- 


PARASOLS 


NOVEL DESIGNS IN 
LACE-COVERED, COACHING, 
CHANGEABLE, 

AND OTHER STYLES. 
Parasols Made to Match Costumes. 
THOMAS MILLER & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
R2d Street. 





TRADE ~ 









6th Avenue, corner 


SELF-ACTING 
fl Parlor and Garden 
| 


FOUNTAINS, 


with Aquarium and 


FLOWER STANDS. 

Greatest Novelty ont. 
Every Fountain is war- 
ranted. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Send for 
catalogue. Also, largest 
assortment, wholesale 
and retail, in Piano 
Stools, Piano Covers 
and Scarfs, Lambre- 
quins, Mantelboards, 
Portiéres, all Fancy Dec- 
. orations, Art Embroid- 
eries, Flags and Banners. 


; T.F. KRAEMER &CO.'S 
Art Embroidery Bazar, 
130 East ‘Asth St, -. %. 


MRS. C. 


THOMPSON, 
HAIR, 


32 East 14th St., near Union Square. 
(Be sure of the number.) 

English Bangs, the latest fashion, very beautifal in 
style, $3 and upward. 

FEDORAS, LA JARMAN, 
great varieties and shades. 

Hair-cutting and hair-dressing by the best artists. 
Front pieces dressed for 25 and 50 cents. 

Lady Clare Coiffure, something new, the most grace- 
ful ever invented, and requires no front piece. Price, 
$6 to $12. 

GRAY HAIR, in gennine colors, at half the prices 
asked by other de alers, including pure white hair. 

Above can only be found at 


THOMPSON'S, 
32 EAST 14TH STREET. 
(Be sure of right number.) 











and LANGTRYS in 





NO HOUSE COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


A Luxury for the Healthy. 
for the Sick, 


A Necessity 
rere A _ complete bathing 
establishment in every 
private residence. Can 
at a slight cost be at- 
tached to any bath-tub. 
| By the simple use of 
| the hot-water faucet, a 
my Sulphur, Cologne, or 
i mene apy other kind of plain 


or medicated vapor- 
—— patents.) 


bath may be taken in 
your own bath-tub. In- 
haling vapors and disinfecting premises accomplished 
by the same apparatus. Already in use in hundreds 
of our best houses. Highest testimonials, Illustrated 
pamphlets mailed free on application. 
THE HOME VAPOR BATH 
AND DISINFECTOR COMPANY, 
__12 Eas Eust 23d Stre et, Madison Square, New York. 


To Embroider 
CRAZY QUILTS, 


Get Bracyerp & Arustrone's factory ends,called Waste 
Embroidery. 40 cts. will buy one ounce, which would 
cost One Dollar in Skeins. All good silk and beautiful 
colors. Designs for 100 styles of Crazy Stitches enclosed 
in each package. Send 40 cts. in stamps or postal note 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL 
SILK C©O., 621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















sete and 


ey BROWN’S 





‘BITTERS 


medicine quickly and completely cures Mala~ 

by and Chills and Fevers. For Intermittent 
Fevers, Lassitude, and Lack of Energy, it 
has NO EQUAL. It Enriches and Purifies 
the Blood, Stimulates the Appetite, and 
Strengthens the Muscles and Nerves. 

It_does not injure the teeth, cause headache, 
Produce constipation—all oher ron medicines do. 
Faruer T. J. REILy. ‘the 1 triotic and scholarly 

Catholic Divine, of yon says: 

“I have used Brown’s Iron Bitters with the great- 
Chills and ike disease ou aat wil slows ieap Ben 
hand as a ready friend. "= ° 


Genuine has above trade mark and crossed red lines 
on wrapper. Take no other. Made only by 
BROWN CHEMICAL L ©O., BALTIMORE, MD. 


Lapres’ HanD Boox—useful and attractive, con- 
taining list of prizes for reci Ly about 
ocien, § ote.. given away by ate, 

to any address on 


HOW "0. BE BEAUTIFUL 


THIS SECRET HAS Ba SUCCESSFULLY 
SOLVED 
the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 


EUGENIE’S SECRET OF BEAUTY. 





It not only beanti- fies but purifies the 
complexion; also, produces a brilliant 
transparency. It is endorsed by the 
leading belles of Europe & America, 
and is recommend- ed by leading physi- 
cians. Satisfaction guaranteed or mon- 
ey refunded. Price, , Se $1 & $1.50 per box, 
ah MIND Trade-Mark. pagp mp 

VELOUTINE gstabiished 1s60.PACE POWDER, 
Warranted the best in the world, 50c. and $1 per box. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID FACE ROUGE, $1.50 per bottle. 
INDELIBLE LIQUID LIP ROUGE, #1 per bottle. 

THE BEAUTIFYING MASK, Patented, 
Renowned throughout the world; price (with accom- 
panying preparations), $2. 

Marmarial Balm, for developing the bust, removing 
wrinkles, $1 per bottle. 

Rusma, for removing snipe rfluous hair, $1 per bottle. 

Adonine, for dyeing ‘hair instants aneously any desira- 
ble color, withont injury, $1.50 per box 
: Albumine, for making hair golden brown, $2.50 per 
yottle 

Magic Hair Tonic, $1 per bottle, and an additional 
assortment of beantifying specialties. 

All ladies wishing to see these goods tested and ap- 
plied free of charge are cordially invited to call. All 
information will be cheerfully given. 

Hair cutting and curling on the premises by best 
French artists; front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 
cents each. Marie Antoinette feather-light switches, 
naturally wavy, from $5 upward. 


L. SHAW, 


_54 West 14th Street, three doors from Macy’s. 


(uticura 


POSITIVE CURE 


for every form of 


SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 
PIMPLES 10 SCROFULA, 
E CZEMA, or Salt-Rhenm, with its agonizing itch- 

4 ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curioora Soap and a single application of 
Cutiovra, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
tTroura Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scaly, and Pimply Humors of the 
Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best 
— ‘ians and all known remedies fail. 

uTioukA Remevirs are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers 
free from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Kesolvent, $1. Prepared by 

Porrer Drug anp Curmioatr Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@~ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


COLUMBIA TRICYCLES 

and Bicycles. 

“The tricycle is with me a 
not uncommon prescription 
and is far more useful than 
many a dry,formal,medicinal 
one which I had to Write on 
pour" — B.W, Rionarnson, 

D., F.RS. — 
Comienee Sent 

E POPE wr c0., 
598 w ‘ashingtow’St., Boston. 


THE BALDWIN 
DRY- AIR REFRIGERATOR, 


Awarded the highest honors, receiving the Gold 
Medal at New Orleans EXPOSITION, 
1884-5; The Gold Medal at Mechanic Fair, Boston, 
Sept. and Oct., 1884; The Bronze Medal of Superiority, 
American Institute,. New York City,Oct. and Nov.,1884, 


It is the Most Improved and Scientific Refrigerator Known. 


Used in Leading Hospitals (including U.S. Army), Asy- 
Inms, Almshouses,Colleges, and many other prominent 
public institutions. For Grocers and family nse. with- 
out a peer. Call and examine, or send for Circular. 
For sale by BALDWIN MANUFACTURING CO., 
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1272 Broadway, New York. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are easily distinguished by their softness and beauty and regularity of finish. 


They are made of the finest silk and best Australian We 
thoroughly reliable goods in the market. 


ool, and are the most 
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TheB. V.D. SPIRAL Bustle. 


The only Bustle made that will not Break Down, 


It imparts a graceful, rounding shape to the figure, 
in keeping with the Latest Fashions, and is the Light: 
est, Coolest, and most Durable Bustle made. 

Sold in all first-class stores. Inquire for them. 

Manufactured exclusively by 


BRADLEY, VOORHEES, & DAY M’F’G CO. (Limited), 
83 and 85 White St., New York. 


DR. SCOTT’S CENUINE 
ELECTRIC CORSETS 


have established a deserved reputation beyond that of all 
other Corsets for comfort, elegance, herr and excel 
lence of material. Im addition to all these ad- 
vantages, they possess more Electro- 
Magnetism and thorough healing and in- 
vigorating power thanany other Electric 
or Magnetic appliances on the market, 
how ever high priced. The adjoining cut repre 
; sents our beautiful English 
sateen Abdominal Corset. 
Price, $3.00. Our $2.00 and 
$3.00 ordinary shape corsets 
are also made of this exqui- 
site material, whilst our 
$1.00 and $1.50, and nursing, 
orice $1.50, are of extra fine 
) ey 26c extra for sizes 
above 30. Ali our Corsets 
are corded, double stitched, 
and have tipped steels and 
patent clasps, combined 
with our patent solid-back 
Spinal steels, through 
which the eyelets are rivet- 
ed. For weak backs, eine 
troubles, our Corsets have 
no equal. A beautiful sil- 
vered compuss, with which 
to test their electro -mag- 
netic power, accompanies 
each Corset. Our Elece- 
tric Insoles, price 50 cents per pair, should be worn to 
gether with our corsets; astonishing results follow. Most 
of the above remarks apply equs ally to our Electric Belts, 
for ladies and gentlemen. Price, $3.00. In ordering by 
mail, add 20 cents for cntaien, Make ali a y- 
ableto G. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N.Y. 
Mention Harper's Bazar. Send for pamphlet. 



















Barbour’s Macrame Flax Threads, 
Barbour’s Patent Macrame Desks. 
Barbour’s Macramé Instruction Book. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout the 
country; also 


Barbour’s Linen Thread, 


For hand or machine work ; 


Barbour's Linen Floss, 


For embroidery. 


Ladies are cautioned against a worthless desk, 
which is being sold by some pores in company 
with a genuine Instruction Boo 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and San Francisco. 


Te LE 
DR. SWETT’S “ROOT BEER. 
Packages contain Sirsaparilla, Life of Man, Winter- 
green, Juniper, &c. Healthand Pleasure. It acts mildly 
and beneficinliy on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 
Package to make 5 gallons, 2c. ; by mail, 6c. extra. 4 
vackages, $1.00, prepaid. Prepared and put u 
NEW “ENGLAND BOTANIC DEPOT, 245 
ton St., Boston. 


at the 
ashing- 
GEO. W. SWETT, M.D. » Prop. 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS. 


Absolutely Pure. Natural Color and Flavor. 
EXTRA FINE QUALITY. 


J. E. BURNS & CO., 
Nos. 41 and 43 S. Front Street, Phila. 


Their excellence and purity will commend their use 
by a discriminating public. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
oo aeltuee P.O. Box 1654, New York, 
SHOPPING "Nor kek ny 


taste, &c., without charge. For circular, refere ween Ae. 4 
address MISS BA. BOND, 280 Fourth Ave., N. Y. Ci 


~NEW YORK "SHOPPING, - 


Free of charge, by a lady of refined taste, experience, 
and highest references. Send for circular. Address 
MRS. C. W. LEVAY, No. 38 Bank St., N. Y. City. 
ME. | FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY. 
Dry Goods, Millinery, Trimmings of any kind, 
also Jewelry, at the Retail prices. No commission 
Charged. 42 West 23d Street, New York, 
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at 


WASH FABRICS, [amgummmy secre ann reacnasce] [p Boutin Brute, 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 
FRENCH SATTEENS. 


SOHO DON TL Broadway and th St, X.Y. 
Just received, 10 cases new and choice designs, com- 

sing ne nd brown grounds with small white and \ I fy I 

Ped figures. ‘These are ‘ Which renders the teeth pearly white, the gums rosy, and the GREAT s LK Ss E. 


red figures. These are exact copies of the Silk Fou- 
lards now so popular. The goods are the finest made, = o : 
wo breath sweet. By those who have used it, it is regarded as an 10,000 YARDS 24-INCH 
indispensable adjunct of the toilet. It thoroughly removes 


and are well worth 50c. per “yard. We offer them as 
"J ‘ T a hy 4 hn ta . ~ os 
tartar from the teeth, without injuring the enamel. RICH NOVELTY SILKS, 


a special inducement at the low price of 
39c, rer $1.65 to $2.00 lar prices, $2.50 to $3.50 
-63 to $2. 3 regular prices, $2.50 to $3.50. 
ONE BOTTLE OF SOZODONT WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. % ; . 
10,000 yards Imported and Domestic Colored Silks, 


CRINKLED SEERSUCKERS. 
at 50e., 69e., S5e., $1.00, 81.25, and $1.50. 


A beautiful new fabric for summer wear. 150 pieces 
at 1éc.; 90 pieces at 25c. 5000 vards Colored Satin Rhadames, 98e., $1.15, 
$1.25, and $1.50. 


FIN i WHITE GOODS. and particularly to remember that, unlike tooth powders and Warranted American Black Silks, very best make, 


tooth pastes, there is no waste. Each bottle has a sprinkler $1.00, $1.25, $1.25, and $1.50. E4 
160 pieces Nainsook Plaids, our regular 20c.} top, so that any number of persons may use the same bottle. ae olen ee “t oe we Maen oe te anon 
goods ; 120 agen _— =( ‘ord Chee a Mes - | $6.00, $7.50, $8 00, and $8.50. a Ais 
** tog € ace 4 , 
aoe ‘toe Victoria Res and 300 yleoet | f. eae Pongee Robes, handsomely émbroidered, $10.50, 
India Linen that were 20c., all at J 
200 pieces fine Nainsook Phuds, regular 25¢ 


| $12, $13, $14, $1 5, 816, to 825 each. 
Or Wendersav Walbvrce~ | 60’ Surah'silk Robes in Browns, Tans, Beige, Mode, 
goods; 100 pieces Hair-Cord Checks, roc 


Garnet, Myrtle , Gendarine. Royal, Navy, Black, &c., 


er with 300 pieces Victoria Lawn and India / Ise. Ory Senuine n - ys age 7 es apa 
Linen, all at ask of everss decom yandra Stamped WASH FABRICS: 


300 pieces finest quality Nainsook Satin) 50 pieces Imported French Satines, 17. per yard 


Plaids and Halr.Cord Checks, also 400 pleces 25, S 16 pleces French Satine, choles styles, BB. 
by HOY er 5 cases Indigo-Blne Satines, fast colors, Lie. 
‘ a Reta 4-4 ¢ imbrics, ¢ Te. 

















It is an exceedingly economical and inexpensive denti- 
frice. Purchasers are requested to note the size of the bottle, 





























India Li inen that were 80c. - and 40c., all at 
*W Stvies 


| : TAKE No OTHER. - pee Pr fag ae 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED AT HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON, 1884 


wide, alas 100 end same Ww idth, ‘BIE. 
2) pieces Linen Lawns, 20¢. be. 25e¢.3 worth 
Le Boutilier JACKSON'S 
Street, ( 
. Brothers, | NEW YORK, e/ OcCno d 





marked at 





225 pieces Sheer French Naiusook, much finer than 
anes; that sold from Sic. to 85c., now offered at 50, 
370 pieces Dotted Swiss Muslin, in éern and white 

grounds, that sold lust season at 50c., now offered at 25e. 





that sold from 45c, to 60c. per yard, now 
25c. and 35c. 





A. SIMONSON, 


34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N.Y. 


_HUMAN HAIR. 







MOURNING STORE, | wl sacationces efit face ayo th 
10 SECURE THE COMPLETE DISPOSAL | /O PA oe ome ORE regi hang aiahen 


Grecian Knot and R an Hs bp T rge 


in all shades of hair. 


OF THEIR 


stock on hand, or mac 


‘ ; onstable O | THe ONLY STRICTLY MOURNING | rot Guts ho American heanties, 
Spring and Summer Tmportations GOODS MOUSE IN THE CEEX. | ix ret carey and guaranteed to remain in enrk 
or — COUR TAULDS CRAPES | Coots bi sich artistic make sto compare with nature, 


t very low prices. 327 Silver ‘Gri i wi it ‘ 
ARE ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE THE BEST. | : vi es a specially, ver an on id atylen 
SILKS AND VELVETS RICH LAC ES WE HAVE JUST RECEIVED A LARGE IN- Send for a Descriptive Catalogue, free of ebarge. 


VOLCE OF 'THESE GOODS, IN ALL QUAI ITIES Prices lower than any other hous 


And Made-up Lace Goods. | Wity'greiei\Wia tnt paioi0H SF | 24 wast 24mm st. near Union Square, Xv 
JAMES MeGREERY & C0. laguna : ies 


—_—_————————————— 





and other stylish 
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FORMERLY $1.75 The Famous English Custard Powder — Produces 

AMERY Fl. 49 memes WITHOUT EGGS, at HALF 

A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF PLAIN AND | THE COST AND TROUBLE. ? 
CBRAPE TRIMMED PARASOLS. 

Have made Very Important Reductions through- ; 


PE aE ee, ee ee SEVERAL NEW D GNS IN COSTUMES ld in Boxes at 18 
at oh hae Bp te ii . 8 A large variety of High-Class Novelties WRAPS, JACKETS. AND FICHUS. ’ j Sous, cabeant aes 
bites ih, . —_ epartments. in Laces by the vard, single pieces, Sets, MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED at the pints, and 36 cénta, 
An examination is respectfully invited. Fl : ; Ww ine T 5 , | SHORTEST NUTICE AT REASONABLE PRICES. suficiont for 7 pints. 

Orders by mail or express will receive care- ne and Wedding Trousseaux, De- | 
ful attention. sirable 


sirt styles in Trimming Laces. Made-up — | 
Broadway and 11th St., New York, | iocttecupes Se J ACKSON’ S CUSTARD 


"Wem Stocking-Supporter. , aes 777 BROADWAY, BET. ea 10TH STS. | A sr POWDER 
ik ( UU! ' 
BEST IN THE WORLD! | | Wroadway c A; 1 9th él. Invaluable for the Freshness and 


Utility, Simplicity, Durability, 


ALL COMBINED IN ONE 


. Inventors and Manufacturers, A.rrep Birp & Sons 
c Beauty of the Complexion Birmingham, England. Sold by all Grocers. 

The fastening is n aile fro H PASTRY> EVANS & SHOWELL, Philadelphia, +n . 
a single piece of n etal. hav aah lL, and the SKIN. rey 




















and & 21 Park P1., N. Y., Sole Ag’ ts for IT 
wedge-shaped opening, into which Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 


SWEETS? will Mail Free, on receipt of address, “* Pas- 
asmall fold of the stocking is in- WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. CHARLES FAY, | Mailed Sray & Swaxrs,” a little work containing 
serted and pulled down between = Practical Hints & Original Recipesfor Tasty 


the converging sides,which hold it 




































firmly without ¢ utting or tearing. . Th M t Yay i Free, Dishes for the Dinner and Supper table. 

AP (tg Mirren tel 3 faine one MEDEA THE NEW NATIONAL SONG! 
ln othing to stick into them in ease elebrated : MU ING ON: NAb DUNG, 
. ote fall, ae Mt h i ca t _ Di 9 Paris. . : © 
3 as readily as a button to a button- NAN 4 RICE POWDE In honor of the Bartholdi Statue, 

4 Different arrangements of straps YAN 46 

+} adapted for all ages are also made, . ~ Prepared with nt is LIBERTY 

Price List. i 
a Ladies’ (attached to Belt), 40 cts, 


Sold by the Fine Trade. , . : 
Tae 2, «<seee SOLE AGENTS FOR U. S. 4 Enlightening the World. 
“ #3 Babes ; - ‘ivigtiual “ 5 1) 8 § T | T Uj T Ec R. D. WARBURG g Cie. Words by Geo. Cooper; Melody, F. A. Rothstein. 


“ “ ‘ This publication has its title-page (a work of art) 
“ 8, Misses’ wo 4a T SMALL COST. .Send for Tilustrated Cata- I cot. ‘ . 

9) Children’s “ “ “ “ 40 “ yA and Prices. Samples by mail 23 cents. G. BOSSANGE, Agent, — a eee . Cc eee s 1 x b feat qneation feos 

Ine nire * for its at the Dry G t 6 UE AGEN JH ST. Withes Te a dade aetna Pts : > nether sere 
nit thind campus ie entie oat meres 2 | We C.YOUNG “Baier eAROES? | 476--478 Broome street, New York. | ‘ities Itreprenente biter 


in bronze, the pedestal 
< 
any part « vf the U nited States, on receipt of price. 























[| pilin: aes: eames | in stone color, the flags of the | nited States and Fr nee 
| AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. " z ST x a 1 3 ir appropriate colors, and be 
WARREN HOSE-SUPPORTER CO.,_ | nh | GE EAL ARANT | im thelr appropriate colors, and bes 
287 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass | A finely executed Steel-Engraving of U. § Gr ant, | The song is spirited and captivating Mailed for 40 
ie engraved by Gugler, and printed on heavy plate paper, | cents. Address 

| size, 22x28 inches. India proofs, $3.50. P lain Proofs, $2 sian ‘ . ia diac 7. 

} | Mailed to any nddress on receipt of price. Agents HITCH oc K MUSIC STORE, 
a wanted everywhere, to whom liberal terms will be 166 Nassau Street, New York. 













given. For terms, ete., apply to CLEAVES, MAC. 7 
DONALD, & CO., 45 Temple P1., Boston, Mass. 


J j- From MINNIE PALMER. ° 
LATEST CRAZE! | THEDINGEE & CONARDGO'S | | =n" sist ii.tin. ans ta 


pele oy rosy poe oo 
ing skin soft and fair, adds adhe — 
complexion. Mpu. Parti and aft bea Mo 
use it. ONLY 50 cts. a Any wore Goudie that that 
other a OT. same purpose. 
4u Droggists Bell it. ob sure you get rt the genuine. 


THE NEW MATERIAL FOR 


ART EMBROIDERY, 


Manufactured expressly for us in all the new and 
pretty shades, It is the 


and Instruction Boox yet pub 
lished. Itteachesall thee ART’ NEE. 
DL EWORK STETCHES, gives 
PARK Las pane instructions for CRAZY PATCHWORK 









: | ot RSISTHE BEST CAT 
é * ak gue 







arr Favs {) § KENS SINGTON and LUSTRE 


ad directic ms for 
t Il not 





PAINTING 














8 ogy bey zd)? of 1748 Stampin 
Samples sent on receipt of 10 cts. Send 6 cts. for pag en ye ee delightful ‘yet | Panwa, give ie ones ‘, Ant cm sane 
Illustrated Catalogue of Home Beautiful. R cee ew MINNIE PALMER. | wiligwe win pordcranteadneaeeee Tees 
Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, | will sdndtthe Catatonia So Ieee Heaiee Teens 
10 West 14th Street, New York. |  QurGreatSpecialty is growing and distributing STAMPING ronwormica: Patterns cect ie | Stamped Tidy, Sik te oe aie ptostenction = 





immediate bloom, safely by mail at all Post Offices than is charged for stamping. Out- | E. PARKER, Lynn, Mase. 
S S Gre Tue VIA ERS Siplengia vs priction, your a, all labeled, for for fit ¢ pone 8 35 COoD ps vtterns | , Y 1 ADIES’ FANCY 
3 12 for > for BE e for embroide anc | ron Ss’ ( 
mn OTHER VARIETIES 9, 3, & [0 FOR OUTFIT. siatse'iniitil Siis; | HEADQUARTERS § 

wien Fashion Journal, —— & 10 FOR $1 ; 


high; Book of Patterns, Powder. | We will send you our Ladies’ Look of Fancy W 


Pad everything needed; tel *LUS . hg. Beeb toh 
according to value, Send loans Meorsteiia an Feit be tg ; teaches the eardeaten, Ribbon P ac ‘and | (Price, 1c.) for th =o rn . A Felt Ts » Im- 
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Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R. T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Tu- 
mau Hair Goods, 817 Sixra Avenve, New Yourx, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 














FACETIZ. 


As Mr. Horton was walking leisurely down Broadway the other 
day he concluded to try a specimen of a new brand of cigars he had 
lately invested in. So drawing one out, he placed it between his 
teeth, and then stopped at the carb-stone preparatory to hailing a 
passing stage. Now the brand happens to be a peculiar one, both 
ends of the cigar being pointed; and no sooner had Mr. Horton put 
the one in question to his mouth than a little street gamin loomed 
up at his side with the remark, ‘* Black yer boots, boss ?” 

“ No,” said Mr. Horton, curtly. Then, seeing sigus of a return to 
the-charge, he added, roughly, ‘‘Get away fom here!” 

The little imp regarded him with pity for a moment, and then said, 
in tones of the most lively reproach and indignation, ‘* Well, boss, I 
was jest a-goin' ter tell yer as yer was at the wrong end of yer cigar.” 

on Ea 
FUNNY WITHOUT MEANING TO BE. 

A late settler in a thinly populated place out West had just return- 
ed from the funeral of her sister, and was silently weeping alone in 
the darkened parlor, when one of her new neighbors, a plump, good- 
natured-looking woman, came bustling in. 

“Now, now, this ‘ll never do,” said she. ‘Cryin’ won’t do no 

Jeas open the shutters, straighten up things a bit, an’ come 
over to my house, an’ I’ll cook you a nice mess of string-beans.” 
<onnmniatietieaiamarme 


In this same place an elderly woman was describing the sickness 
and death of a daughter-in-law and the consequent grief of the fam- 
ily, by whom the deceased had been much beloved, and ended her 
story in this emphatic manner: “‘ As for Jeremiah”—the bereaved 
husband—“ when he saw the last of her I really thought he’d bust!” 


cinighendiiianapen 
“TO ERR IS HUMAN.” 

Fogg was telling Dobson about the poor state of Mrs. F.’s health. 

“ Yes,” said he, impressively, “‘ the doctor tells me she needs bra- 
cing up—her system’s completely ran down; nothing to blame for 
it, either, but the humiliating effects of the weather we've been 
having.” 

PAT’S “ENGLISH SYNONYMS.” 

It happened one day lately in the culinary department of Mr. 
Smith's establishment that the cook, who was entertaining her bro- 
ther from Ireland, discovered at the last moment she had no capers 
with which to make sauce for the leg of lamb composing the family 
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THE TIFF. 


*“*T WISH SELINDA HAD A BETTER TEMPER; EVERY TIME SHE 
GETS MAD IT COSTS ME MORE'’N A CENT FOR APPLES OR SUTHIN 


ELSE FOR HER.” 
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dinner. . So Patrick, who had been over about a week, was told to 
hurry round to the grocer’s and get the needed article as quickly as 
possible. : 

Arriving at the shop, poor Pat was distressed to find he had entire- 
ly forgotten the name of what he wanted. For a few moments he 
scratched his head, and glanced round the store abstractedly. Then 
his eye lighted on a jar of capers, and pointing excitedly at it, he 
shouted to the proprietor, ** Faith, now, Bridget is waitin’! Will ye 
plaze hurry, sur, an’ give me a bottle o’ thim thricks !” 


Bilis 
NO KNOT IN THE END OF THE THREAD. 


Of all the vexations and worries— 
The small ones, I mean, that life brings 
To a woman—just half of them coming 
From impish, inanimate things, 
Such as, presto! away flies a button, 
Or off goes an-only pin’s head, 
I think that the worst is the finding 
No knot in the end of the thread. 


You have age taken some stitches, 
Your work tightly held in its place, 
When your needle, released on a sudden 
From its bonds, leaves a scratch on your face. 
Then again must you make a beginning, 
Which you do with words best left unsaid, 
But an angel could scarce keep her temper 
With no knot in the end of the thread 


Still, there’s a way to get rid of this bother, 
A way that is pleasant and light, 

And ’twill serve as a rule for your life-work— 
Be sure when you start to start right. 

And then, as you go on, you'll find that 
Bright smiles will await = instead 

Of the frownings and frettings that come with 
No knot in the end of the thread. 


PS aaa 

Mitchell is three years old, and his principal playmate is a Siberian 
blood-hound of immense proportions. The other day the dog rolled 
him off the porch, four feet from the ground, in play, and fairly 
mo ee the ground with the small boy. When he let him go, the 
child lay still, looked up in his face, and said, “Don’t be afraid, big 
dog; boy won't hurt you!” 
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YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. “My HUSBAND SAYS YOU CHARGE TOO MUCH FOR YOUR ICE, 
IT OUGHT TO BE CHEAPER, WE HAD SUCH AN UNCOMMONLY COLD WINTER.” 


OLD ICE MAN 


N. * M; B 
YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. “ How so?” 


OLD ICE MAN. “It FrRiz SO TIGHT, MUM, THAT THE ICE IS UNCOMMONLY SOLIDER.” 


YEs'M; BUT YOU SEE YOU GETS MORE FUR YOUR MONEY.” 


YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER. “On,1 sEE! I'LL TELL MY HUSBAND.” 


OVERESTIMATED INTELLIGENCE. 


“TALK "BOUT CATS NOT HEVIN’ "TELEGENCE! DEY KNOWS I HAB FISH IN DIS 
YEAH BASKIT ’S WELL ’S | DO MYSE'F, G'LONG OFF, YOU SCOUND’ELS, AN’ WAIT FUR DE 
BONES.” 





